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SEMI-VERTICAL 
©“ Freehand Writing 


New System. By C. C. Curtiss, Minneapolis, Minn. ; for 
more than twenty years Principal of the Curtiss Com- 
mercial Colleges of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


NUMBERS | TO 6, PER DOZEN, $.96 


Combines the legibility of vertical writing with the 
ease, speed, and grace of the sloping style. To those 
who are not prepared to take up the vertical system, 
but who are dissatisfied with the old slant, these 
books will appeal most strongly. They contain 
special facilities for review, besides novel and vzlu- 
able movement exercises so arranged that they may 
be written across the page (already written upon 
once) from the copy at the head of the page. Each 
lesson constitutes a review of the preceding one, 
thus providing, in a systematic way, for the acquisition 
of a simple, plain and practical handwriting suitable 
for business purposes. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence 


with reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BosTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE 








NEW ARITHMETICS... 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., 


Supt. of Philadelphia Schools. 


THESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the principles which 

have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular and lasting with efficient 
teachers. In amount of contents and in grading they are carefully adapted to 
modern requirements. To the making of these new Arthmetics Dr. Brooks 
brivgs his amp'e experience as Normat School Principal, Superintendent of Phila- 
delpmia Public Schools, member of the Committee of Fifteen, and author of 
many mathematical books unprecedented tor their success. 


NEW SPELLERSG... 


The Primary Word-Builder 
The Advanced Word-Builder 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 


Late Superintendent of Cumberland County (Pa.) Public Schools. 
Well printed on good 








Two consecutive, logical, well-graded spelling books. 
paper. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth, 


NEW GRAMMARS... 


First Lessons in English Grammar 
and Composition 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Px.D. 


Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School. 





THESE books treat the Enzlish Language as a living, growing vehicle of ex- 
pression. They strike a happy mean between the sc-called Language Lessons 
and Technical Grammar. 


% 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 Arch Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 








New and Recent Publications 





THE YOUNG AMERICAN, 

A Civic Reader. By HARRY PRATT Jupson, LL.D., Head 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 
This supplementary reader, in a style that will appeal to young people, 

descrioes the origin and workings of our government, gives interesting 

accounts of stirring and momentous events in our national history, and con- 


tains literary selections of a patrioticcharacter. Tne numerous illustrations 
include five tull-page colored plates and two maps, 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRI ROMAE AND CORNELIUS 
Nepos. Edited by Joun T. BUCHANAN, Principal of Boy's 
Classical High School, N. Y.,and R. A. MINCKwitTz, Teacher 
of Latin and Greek, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


Entry. By J. L. MonTGOMERY, Instructor in book-keeping in 
the Columbia Grammar School, New York City. 240 pages. 
Crown, 8vo, cloth. Price, 80 cents. 

This book is intended for high schools, academies, and the upper grades of 
grammar schools, znd will be found sosimp e and well arranged tnati can be 


used successfully by teachers who have had little or no previous experience in 
teaching the supdject. 








REED AND KELLOGG’S HIGHER LESSONS IN 
English and Word-fuilding. 462 pages. Price, 68 cents. 


The chapter on wor:-buil'ing gives work in roots, or stems, prefixes and | 
suffixes, and a brief history of the Eng!ish language. 


REED AND KELLOGG’S HIGHER LESSONS IN 
English, New Edition, 1896. Price, 63 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL POR MERRILL’S VERTICAL 


Penmanship. Cloth, 24 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

Although Merrill's s) stem ot Vertic.) Penm.nsnip, ac cording to the testimony 
of teachers, is easily taugit because ot its great siaplicity, \ et it is believed that 
this Manuai will prove helpful to teachers taking up the subject for the first time, 


No, 





178. Macaulay's Life of Johnson, Price, 12 cents. 
179-180 Def e's Kobins--n Crusoe, Adapted for use in Schools, By 
Peter Parley. Price 24 cents 
* 181-182-183 Wyxes’s Shakespeare Reader. Price, 36 cents. 
* 184. Hawth orne’s Grandfacher’s Chair, Part 1. Complete, Price, 
| 12 cents. 
“ 185-186 Southey’s Life ot Nelsen, - 
* 187 Curt's’« The Public Daty »f Educated M n_ Price, r2 cents. 
| * 188-189 Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales. Price, 24 ce its, 
| * 990-191 Chesterfieia’s Let ers 1o His Son, Pri-e. 24 cents- 
| * 192, English and American Sonnets. Price, 12 cents. } 


Price, 24 cents. 





| 
| 
Any of these books will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price named. 
| 


| MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 2% 31: © 33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK, 
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Save Books 





THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s 


FROM WEAR 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


Adjustable Book Covers, 


and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y 


Samples and in- 
formation free. 


. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mas. 


P, O, BOX 643-B4. 


AND TEAR 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
aoparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents fur postage. 











ESTABLISHED 1865l. 











TIME, 
PROGRAM, 
SIGNAL, | 
WATCHMEN, | 
For all purposes. | 
Write for prices to | 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. | 
301 Congress St., = = | 


Electrical 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-2115 Third hin. 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 





BOSTON. 





ings. 
G lass blowing and en. 
stat ing done on premises, 











+ALL THE CUTS}: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 


Ling Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible afte: 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposec 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO.., 61E., gth St., New Yorx, 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACIiiCc 


Arithmetic Cards 


GREATEST/ For giving 





LABOR | any amount oe 
SAVING | ofpracticein| yeap s 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, througt 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. °2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price o 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 
handsome wooden box, Price on application 


8, L. KELLOGG & CO, Hew Tork & Chirag 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FUR 


EducationalF oundations 





$1.00 a Year ? 
This is a monthly text-book fo 
teachers who desire professiona) 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 
The ideal paper of current event 
carefully edited for the schoo’- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicage, 





sox. GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 


VERTICAL SCRIPT. 
36 Pages, Wholesale price, 45c, perdoz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz. Write for Sample, 


- PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St), N. ¥.|! 


Fifth Sr caeis Meeting 


CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN SCCIETY FOR 
THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
IN THE BUILDINGS OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, July 6th to 30th, 1897. 


The Arrangements for the Session of 1847 include: 


Department A.— Literature and History (Medieval) 
Department B.--Psychology, Child Study, and 
Kindergarten. Department C.—-Round Table Con- 
ferences. Department D.--Mathematics. Depart- 
ment E.—Latin. 


Inclusive Ticket,$15 ; Departm’t Ticket,$10 


rhe Inclusive Ticket does not admit to the Psycho_ 
logical Laboratories tor which a special fee is charged 


For full information, address Dana C. Muxro, 
Direcior, r11 So. Firreentu St, Puivapat puta, Pa, 
















- SCHOOL 
a FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 








NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 





wiahinage ~~ VERTICAL WRITERS 








“| ESTERBROOK & ¢ 


No. 570 Medium Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEm CO.,, “scr Yor: 





| 
—~—_ EsTEnanoox coe” 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ "TEACHERS Co-OPeraTIve ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. at 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. = - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
* 


E-srern Brancu: 494 Asu_tanp Ave, Burrato, N. Y. 
I EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 855 Wabosh Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & FP annts 4 pag {ponsne Ct » ie 
eR AS: ee Tee Cet HEY ey Se nine Siz Weel Soronte, Com. Ts Coeper PIER Tee angeles 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members, 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. 
ven Ba teache s 
Southern Teacher.’ Bareau | Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., § Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
5. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. f President and Maneger. | 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 
Northern vacancies Chic age office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Fa orably known to Superintendentsand School Boards every- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars, Pennsylvania Educational | Bureau, (Dept. 7), Allentown, Pa 








10 cents pays for 
No charge to employers for recom- 








ND SCHOOL sCmERAIERERCED & 00. 
SUPPLIES Mage ley Sena, 


Send for Catalogue. 





THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Twentieth Annual Session. Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks,—28 Instructors, 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks.—24 Instructors. 





Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, A 


new, large AUDITORIUM, 
ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE. 


The attendance last year was over 700, from 40 states and countries, making this by far the Larcsst 
Summer Scuoot for teachers in the United States, 

Send for sixty-four page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages oftered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A, W. EDSON, 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. 


Worcester, Mass. 


For complete Faculty, excursion rates, etc., address 


KING-RICHARDSON PUBLISHING CO., - Springfield, Mass. ; 
SLVVEVSLSVSVVSSSVSSASSSSSSSSSESSVStesese 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Summer Session at Asbury Park, N.J. _—_—F. T. Southwick, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CSVSET BE SVESSVSVSSSSESSSVSESVSSVSESVSESVSVSE 
Zuchtmann’s Public School Music Course. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
SYSTEM 


Facsimile charts sent ¢n application. Every trial means an adoption. 
Every school board and teacher should investigate this new course. 


UNLIKE 4LL OTHER SYSTEMS AND VASTLY SUPERIOR. 


B it has rational, graded breathing exercises for lung development ; keeps 
ecause strictly within the range of the child’s voice and Jevelops it naturally; it is 
the voice-building system; it teaches proper vocalization, enunciation, and pronunciation, 
and makes Good Readers as well as singers; it does for the Primary what no other 2ourse 
attempts. Endorsed by all progressive educators and musicians, 
U d in Philadelpt ia, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenectady, Hartford, New London, Lowell, 
se Holyoke, Manchester, Marlboro, Clinton, Greenfield, Dalton, Maynard, and hun- 
dreds of other places with wonderful success. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


under the direction of Prof. Frederick Zuchtmaan will beheld at Cottage City, Mass., and 
Chicago, Ill, Ali teachers of school music should study with this eminent educator and 
musician. 


: 
; 
! 
: 
: 





Genevieve Stebbins. 


Elocution, Expression, Physical Culture. 


Send for 
Circulars. 








Must have more members. Sev- 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superios 
Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or ad 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
32 Unter Sauare. New Vert 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cat | OF RELIABLE 


| 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
| and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


| 150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St, New Yorx City 


| ie Teachers’ Agency. 











Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 





3 EAst 14TH Srrezt, N, Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


| WANTED South and West at $300 to 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, with stamp, H, N. Robertson, M'g'r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 


Tenn, 
4 Facilitiesin Middie and 
Western States junequal- 
ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommend. x J 
Parks, Mgr. Equitabie Teachers’ Bureau, Denver Colo. 


Lhe Lehigh University... 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
LL.D., 


Literary, and Cagasseg Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
sp-cial circulars describi =s the Re AA So 


address The Secretary of Lehigh Universi 





Wanted for good posi- 
tions inall parts of U.S. 





Cxomas Messincer Drown, - PRESIDENT. 


Classical, 





Correspondence=Studp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
yartments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly 
by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required residence may be 
shortened. Work may be commented at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Cor- 
respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL’ 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 

Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








TEN BOOKS That is truly the case when 


you buy the 
INSTEAD jUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF ONE. 


You get ten books for $1.50 
$1.50 for one book. 


whereas others. charge 
Catalogues free. THE 

HumBoLpT LIBRARY, 

York. 


64 Fifth Ave., NEw 
HENRY C. HASKELL, 
1 John St., New York. 


DESIGNER AND MAKER 


CLASS RINGS, PINS, 
PRIZE MEDALS &c., 
Correspondence Invited, Designs Free. 
| meg oo will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.”’ 











a 


Walter Baker & Co.’s #* 


BREAKFAST COCOA ! 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. 


? 


< 





Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. eA 

bectctioussiine DORCHESTER, Mass. ‘$ 

Established coe BY are . 
1780. 





[2 se 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 


= FOO OOOO OOOORR I 





— JOSEPH 
3 _i=z) 


VERTICULAR. 











VERTIGRAPH. 


GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
a MULTISCRIPT 


MULTISCRIPT. 


Pensin” VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JCHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





GRADVATION PRESENTS. 


The graduation exercises of hundreds of colleges and thousands of high schools wil! shortly eccur all over 
this great land of ours. What to give the “sweet girl graduate,” 


solved in one visit to our store or by a glance through our big catalogue. We make a specialty of 


CLASS RINCS, CLASS PINS, CLASS BADCES, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PINS. BADGES, FRATERNITY AND SOCIETY PINS, of every pattern: in stock 
or made to order. That boy going forth from schoo! or college will treasure such me — “¥~ of school days 


all his life. So willthat girl Nothing is mere appropriate for a grai.ation present. We have a complete 


line of this kind of jewelry. Sead for our catalogue of class pins and rings. 
store. We can make any design to order when desired. 


SOLID COLD 


class rings we show a num- 
ber of band rings, with 
fancy engraved top, in 


ration, at-- $2.00 


Aoother very pretty 
st+le has fancy engraved 
raised letters, as shown in 


the illustra- 

tion. Price, $ | 50 

Same wih fine Pearls or Turquoise, 83 50. 
Same, Plain without Stones $1.75. 








Among our selections of 


CLASS RINCS. 





Manufacturing’Jewelers and Importers,¥ 
3rd Ave. cor. 58th St,, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue, free. 
Open Evenings Till 7 o’clock. 
Saturd:ay Evenings Till 10 o’clock. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


Third Year. July 5—August 13. 


Twenly-Nine Courses in Mathematics, 


Science, History, Languages, and Pedagogy. 


A Delightful Suburban Locality in 
NEW YORK CITY. 


For Announcement, address Chas, B. Bliss, University Heights, New York City. 





National Summer School 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. = 


Circulars free to all applicants. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 





j,i. OLCOTT, 


Headquarters for School Supplies. 


EVERYTHING 





Order now for August Shipment. - - - 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient laber. All important books are ac- 


E. t. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 10c 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 150c 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


and also her brother, is a question easily 


Or better, come to the 


So, 


: Delicio 5 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a_ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 


““When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 








The 1880-1897 


“American Writing Machine Company's 
record for the past seventeen years 
guarantees satisfaction to every 


purchaser of the 


Caligraph 
Typewriter 


No. 2 Model 


72 characters 


$82.50. 







ee ae eee 


78 characters 


$95.00, 


Requests for information will receive 
immediate attention. 





General Offices, 237 Broadway, New York. 
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Nature Study for June. 
By Wilbur S. Jackman. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.—Lowe//. 


—™) 


me HE Rolling Year brings her richest 
aS treasures to teacher and pupil in the 
month of June. In this season the 
activity of nature culminates. The 
tedium of germination is past, and 
the young plant, glorified in the 
flowers, is vigorously preparing the 





way for the seed. 

The first leaves of the trees, fully spread, have well 
begun their task of building up the buds, and they are 
saturating the trunk with the rich sap destined to be- 
come the new wood. The young birds with gaping 
mouths receive their food with querulous twittering, 
impatient at the delay of wing and feather which still 
confines them to the outgrown nest. 

At last the spirit of the busy life around moves them 
to flight; after a few days of uncertain perching upon 
the sides of the nest 2nd the twigs about it, after much 
floundering in the tall grass, withmany a narrow escape 
in much adventure, they finally launch forth and are 
lost within the crowd of that merry-making host of 
the trees. How much it would mean, especially to the 
city children, if a part of each day’s work could be car- 
ried out in a field of clover! A real old-fashioned field, 
odorous and red, full of bumble bees and butterflies, 
with its herds of squeaking field mice, and with a tangle 
that tripped one at every step. To all those who are 
country born and bred it is this great clover field com- 
posite that, more than anything else, differentiates June 
from all the rest of the year. 

Even the elements themselves are quickened. The 
dilatory fogs no longer loiter the whole day in the val- 
leys and about the marshes, but they are up and off 
betimes with the rising sun. 

The grudging frost line has at last vanished away in- 
to the north and crept up the slopes towards the moun- 
tain tops leaving all animate nature free to bask, to 
revel, and to run riot, untormented, in the miraculous 
sunshine. The fresh breeze losing its edge becomes in 


fact as well as fancy the very breath of life. Even 
those of weakest lung may breathe and breathe with- 
out thought of ill. No one need flee from the air in 
June. The vaulted sky seems higher and bluer than at 
other seasons; the clouds appear blacker and more 
tumultuous, the rain more hearty, spontaneous, and 
life-giving. There is not a benign influence in the year 
whose beneficence does not receive additional impulse 
in June. To every plain child of nature, to every friend 
of the bees, butterflies, and the birds, to every lover of 
blue and green and gold and pink, to any one who can 
afford to set apart at least one day in the year from 
weariness and dedicate it to a serious contemplation 
of the earth’s beauty and life’s mystery, June is the 
month above all whose every promise is a hope, whose 
every memory at once is a pleasure and a regret. 


It is curious to note that in the past a great deal of 
time was devoted to a study of the shapes, margins, 
curvation, bases, and apexes of leaves. This line of 
work was pursued, too, with young beginners; and 
since, when thus studied, the leaves, of necessity, ap- 
peared to the children as functionless things, the exer- 
cise soon degenerated into a routine of mere form 
work in which paper, properly cut, would have an- 
swered the purpose as well as leaves. The work was not 
strictly a study of botany at all. To find a good reason 
for the various modifications of leaf-form and structure 
is one of the most perplexing tasks set for the scien- 
tific botanist. Yet these points, which can have abso- 
lutely no significance for the child, were presented to 
him as an introduction to the study! These early 
studies of leaves were doubtless owing to the fact that 
the material was abundant and clean and could be 
secured with little difficulty, and also that the teacher 
in the past was lamentably ignorant of pedagogical 
principles. 

It is the plant at work just as it is the machineat work 
which will interest the pupil because it is through its 
work rather more clearly than through its form that the 
plant has a significance, that it defines itself and its 
place in nature. 

From the fact that plants grow throughout the year, 
many of them year after year, in the same spot, it is not 
surprising that children grow up with the conception 
that trees and all plants are incapable of doing any 
work. The conception is surely justifiable from the 
entire absence of apparent effort. Yet the force exer- 
ted by the growing plant is something marvelous. 
Doubtless some have seen a board nailed to a tree, m 
the course of time pushed out over the nailheads, thus 
manifesting somewhat the great force exerted by the 
growing layer on the trunk. 

The same thing may be witnessed where roots pen- 
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etrate rock crevices; the roots become somewhat flat- 
t.ned, but nevertheless they continue to grow and thus 
split the rocks apart gradually. The clinging vines 
whose roots penetrate the face of the precipice over 
which they hang do no insignificant work in helping 
to wear away the cliff. A few years ago an experi- 
menter in Massachusetts Agricultural college (see 
Mass. Agricultural Report for 1874) ingeniously har- 
nessed a growing squash in such a way that the force 
exerted in growing could be measured. The squash 
finally lifted five thousand pounds, at which point the 
harness gave way so that the measurements could not 
be pursued further. The results thus obtained are in- 
tensely interesting, but just experiments are beyond 
the reach of teachers under ordinary conditions. 
There are others, however, much simpler that are of 
almost equal interest and importance. The children 
already know that plants take water from the soil, but 
they probably have no idea of the quantity so used. 
This amount may be determined approximately by 
studying seedlings properly prepared for observation. 
Any hardy plant will do; a growing bean, a year old, 
maple, oak, or ash, will answer the purpose admirably. 
Transplant it with as little injury to the roots as possi- 
ble to a wide-mouthed bottle filled with fine soil. In 
the higher grades, the pupils may weigh a few samples 
of soil under normal conditions about the plant and 
then by drying find out what per cent. of the soil’s 
weight is water. The plant may then be planted in 
dry soil in the bottle and the proper quantity of water 
added. That the leaves may not wilt it will be found 
necessary to have the soil somewhat wetter in the 
bottle at first, then it is where the seedling grew. Fit 
a split cork in the mouth of the bottle about the stem 
and fill any pores or other openings in the cork with 
paraffin or tallow. Weigh the whole and place the 
plant under any desired conditions, such as in the 
shade, sunshine, indoors, out-doors, darkness, or light. 
After a given time weigh again to find what loss, if 
any, has occurred. Count the leaves of the specimen 
and then estimate the number on a tree of the same 
kind. Calculate the loss from the latter. The activ- 
ity of the roots in this process may be shown by pre- 
paring two specimens as above described, one with 
roots and the other a mere cutting or twig of the same 
kind, butinthis case water should be used in the bottles 
instead of soil. Of course,the relative leaf areas of the 
specimens must be noted. The activity of the leaves 
may be shown by making observations of a plant for 
a while with its leaves, and then after removing the 
leaves observe again under similar conditions. The 
amount of water carried up into the air by grass blades 
may also be approximated. Fill a pan that has a 
depth of six or eight inches with soil, and having 
weighed it, bury it so that the top of the soil which it 
contains is on a level with the surrounding surface. At 
selected times, and when affected by various condi- 
tions, weigh it and note the loss by evaporation. Pre- 
pare a second pan in a similar way, but transplant to it 
some healthy sod; weigh and bury it as suggested with 
the first pan. Data may be taken from the two pans 
simultaneously, and the difference in the loss will ap- 
proximate the amount of work done |by the grass 
blades in hoisting the water into the air. 
By observation upon pans, as above suggested, it 
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was found that one having a surface of 152 square 

inches, without sod, lost in twenty-four hours one 
fourth of a pound of water, while one with sod, in the 
same time, one-half a pound. At the same rate there 
would escape in this time from an acre of bare ground 
5-25 tons, or 258 barrels, or 1,370 cubic feet of water; 
this would fill a tank 22.8 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 
6 feet deep. And since the sod-covered pan lost just 
twice as much, it follows that the grass alone is respon- 
sible for an amount expressed by the figures given 
above for an acre. The total amount escaping from 
an acre of sod would, at the same rate, equal 516 bar- 
rels, and from a field of twenty acres, not a very large 
area, the amount would reach 10,320 barrels 1n twenty- 
four hours. The amount of water is simply enormous 
which is thus shown to be pumped up under certain 
conditions into the atmosphere from the many square 
miles of territory with which the children are probably 
familiar. 

Similar calculations were based upon data gathered 
by measuring the quantity of water transpired by the 
plants prepared as suggested above. In one plant 
thus observed, a small oak, having thirty-three square 
inches leaf area,the loss in twenty-four hours was four- 
fifths of an ounce. During the day the plant was 
mostly in sunshine, and the average temperature was 
about forty-six degrees Fahrenheit. Allowing an oak 
tree, according to Sir John Lubbock’s estimate, to 
have seven hundred thousand leaves, with each leaf an 
area of six square inches, at the same rate, such a tree 
would transpire in twenty-four hours something over 
eighteen barrels of water. If there is an allowance of 
ten such treestothe acre, a forest area of but one square 
mile, at the same rate, would pump up from the soil no 
less than 115,200 barrels of water in twenty-four hours. 
These results seem almost incredible, yet they are 
based upon experiments performed many times upon 
plants growing in soil under what seemed to be nor- 
mal conditions. It is by no means difficult to provide 
for these experiments, and observations may be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely with the plants under a great 
variety of conditions. By such means the pupil grad- 
ually becomes acquainted with the gigantic scale upon 
which nature’s operations are performed. 

The activity of nature at this season includes man’s 
work as well as that of other living things. The coun- 
try over, crops of all kinds are now growing at their 
best. At no other season is it possible to present more 
beautiful geographical pictures. The pupils should 
look into their own landscape and note the dominant 
crop;by reading,or other means,the limits of this area 
should be approximately determined and pictured. By 
means of maps drawn or modeled this area may be 
shown, and the adjacent crop areas may be outlined; 
thus the entire country will appear as a great functional 
thing. This work need not be confined to the pupil’s 
own country or hemisphere. Certain likenesses and 
contrasts of a very fundamental character may be 
worked out between different countries, and the vari- 
ous compensating conditions may be studied. The 
essence of geography is to present great world pictures 
of present conditions to the pupil; each season and each 
month brings about a new set of conditions, and con- 
sequently a new picture or set of pictures. The great 

panorama thus presented by the month of June is as 
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jnteresting and as beautifully varied as that of any 
other month of the year. 

In this month the color which bespeaks the life in 
nature is at its right height. The pupils should, there- 
fore, have abundant opportunity to represent what he 
gees in painting. Almost any bit of landscape con- 
tains some phase of life worthy of study, the faithful 
portrayal of which in color will give a beautiful pic- 
ture. The drawings and paintings made during the 
course of the seasons should now show in a series a 
most interesting story of the year. This picture need 
not include the general landscape features only; if but 
one or two drawings a month have been made of the 
tree selected for study at the beginning of the year 
they will, according to the faithfulness with which they 
have been done, epitomize the cycle of plant life and 
growth. Drawing and paintings of the germinating 
seeds and developing plantlets will likewise tell the 
story of the early epochs of the plant’s existence. 
There is not a step in the development of bud, twig, 
leaf, flower, or fruit that may not appear in this pictor- 
ial history. If the representative work be accompan- 
ied by such written composition as would be naturally 
required in a clear description, the whole would make 
a volume that should be and will be prized by the pu- 
pils. This affords the best and indeed the only ration- 
al means of keeping the parents posted in the work of 
their children. That parents do not ordinarily show 
a more lively ‘interest in what the schools are doing is 
not on account of apathy toward education, nor is it 
due to a lack of interest in the highest good of their 
children; but because, usually, the work of the schools 
is not properly presentedtothem. Parents can never be 
thoroughly won to the cause of education through a 
study of per cent. cards. They cannot understand 
them; nor, indeed, can any one else. The dullest par- 
ent, though, appreciates intelligent work; work, that 
through a natural relation of its parts, presents itself 
as a symmetric whole; work which shows that all the 
native powers of the pupil have been called into exer- 
cise; this is always intelligible. It is through this 
complete enlistment of the pupil’s self in all the normal 
activities of life that nature study will eventually win 
its way into the schools through the sympathies of 
the people. 


” 
Children’s Disappointments.” 


By Louisa Bruckman, Pd. M. 


Without expectation there can be no disappoint- 
ment. Whether the anticipation be justifiable or not 
is quite another matter. The papers sent us offer every 
gradation in this respect from disappointments arising 
from wholly unfounded expectations, to really culpa- 
ble, almost deliberate promise-breaking on the part of 
adults. This, it appears to me, offers a wide field for 
How far is the adult responsible for chil- 
dren’s disappointments? 

Of about one hundred papers examined, there were 
twenty-two in which adults played no part. The trou- 
ble was due to the youngsters imagining or expecting 
a certain thing to happen, without having any founda- 


discussion: 





*Paper used before the meeting of the New York City Normal College 
Alumnz Committee on Child Study. 
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tion for so doing. As an example of this kind of dis- 
appointment, I cite the following: A little girl who 
had just been reading and enjoying the verses about 
the Jumblees was asked by her father if she would like 
to accompany him to the “ green-grocer.” She was 
delighted, catching at the word green grocer and 
thinking to herself, “ Now I shall see one of them. 
Perhaps he has been to sea in a sieve himself.”” Imag- 
ine, then, her disappointment when she saw only a 
common white man! The following shows how an 
extremely practical child accepts such a disappoint- 
ment: A little boy expected a bank for a Christmas 
present. He did not receive it, and was so disappoint- 
ed that he saved his money and bought one for him- 
self. 

Who among us has not had an experience similar 
to this : 

“When I was a child, six years old, I had an idea 
that if I mixed up snow and sugar I could make ice- 
cream. Those older told me it was silly, but I would 
not be persuaded. So, placing some snow and sugar 
in a bowl, I stirred it up, and then put it in the ice-box. 
When I went to get the ‘ice-cream’ I found only 
some sweet water.” She adds: “I think the effect 
was to make me more ready to believe in the experi- 
ence of others.” Perhaps we would all of us be better 
had this fact been impressed upon us in early years, 
even by disappointment. 

Next, as far as our responsibility is concerned, come 
the failures in school, loss of promotions, medals, and 
prizes. Thirteen examples of such were handed me. 
One child had hoped to get the weekly medal, but an- 
other drew the successful number. The disappoint- 
ment made her bitter against the winner, and took 
away all ambition to try for it again. 

The following I quote, as they show plainly how 
differently the same disappointments will act on differ- 
ent natures. A weak and vacillating temperament will 
be affected for evil, while a strong nature derives bene- 
fit from the same source. “A friend of mine took the 
entrance examinations for one of our colleges, but did 
The disappointment was so great that she 
could not be induced to try the next year. Thus, her 
whole career was changed; for while she had expected 
to teach, she now remains at home.” The other ex- 
ample is that of a girl in college “ who was somewhat 
led away by girls who pretended to be very disorderly, 
but still knew just how far to go. She did not know 
when to stop, and thought it smart to outdo the other 
girls. At the end of the year her friends passed and 
she failed. The immediate effect was that her heart 
was nearly broken; but she outlived her first dissap- 
pointment during the long vacation, and the final re- 
sult was, that her deportment and lessons improved 
greatly, and she gained in independence of spirit. 

The vicnics and excursions which were postponed 
on account of unfavorable weather or adverse circum- 
stances were twenty-two. In two cases a visit to the 
theater had been promised, but something which could 
not be explained to the child, interfered, and the pleas- 
ure had to be withheld. Both of these resulted in loss 
of faith in the person who made the promise. And 
right here I should like to speak of the matter of 
promises: Children are just, and may be benefited by 
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unavoidably delayed excursions. But where in any 
way the failure can be traced to an individual, the per- 
son who makes the promise is the one on whom the 
indignation falls. If it occurs repeatedly, the whole 
human race comes under the ban. 

Promises carelessly made or indefinitely worded are 
to the child direct falsehoods. Forgetting to bring 
home some unlooked-for article seems almost culpa- 
ble. If 1 speak strongly in this matter it is because | 
am a strong believer in children’s rights; and foremost 
of these is the right to be treated fairly and honestly. 
Of disappointments due to careless or forgotten prom- 
ises there were sixteen. 

In eighteen instances the disappointment acted as 
a sort of punishment; in some cases as the direct con- 
sequence of some misdeed, and in others, deliberately 
as punishment. Under the former class we 
such cases as this: “A little boy was to be taken for 
a ride. After being dressed for the occasion he wan- 
dered down to a forbidden spot in the garden, and 
while playing there, fell into a brook and _ soiled his 
clothes. 


can place 


Of course the ride had to be given up, under 
the circumstances!” 

Deliberate deprivation of some pleasure is disap- 
pointing to the child, but usually proves successful in 
eradicating some fault, as is shown in the following 
case: “A little boy continually came late to school. 
One day the teacher told his pupils that he was going 
to give them a half-holiday. When the class was pre- 
pared to go home the teacher said to the late student: 
* You will have to remain for the afternoon, as you 
student.’ ”’ 
pointed when he saw his companions going home that 


from that day onward he was there the first 


have been our only late He was so disap- 
among 
every morning. 
the desired result ob- 
tained. Of these two showed a feeling of anger toward 
him who withheld the pleasure, whilein the third the in- 
nocent cause of the disobedience came in for a slight 
share of the resentment. 

Two disappointments were caused by failure on the 
part of the children themselves to carry out their part 
of the contract on which some pleasure depended, and 
but one, I am happy to say, was disappointed as the 
result of a deliberate falsehood. 

Dolls, books, medals, rewards, and picnics or par- 
ties formed the chief sources of disappointment. In 
some cases consolation was offered and received; in 
other, none. From the written ‘statements, the effects 
of these disappointments on the character were not 
always given; but where they were shown the results 
were as follows: A temporary dislike or distrust of 


certain people has been mentioned, and in few cases a 
display of temper. Two or three state that a desire to 
do better dated from that time, and one person, that 
“she thereupon determined not to rely too much on 
weather predictions,” and another, “ not to plan ahead 
too much.” 

New York City. 


In all cases but three was 
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The are men and the Mosquito. 
By Frank O. Payne. 

I. A recent writer on insects has humorously said: “The 
first thing in the study of the insect, is to catch the insect,” 

I desire to take issue with this writer on this very point, 
Quite as much instruction and enjoyment may be had in 
studying any living thing in motion, observing its manner of 
flight, its way of crawling, and its various actions when at 
rest. 

We will not begin then with the catching of the insect but 
rather go ‘o a favorite haunt and study the insect in its 
natural environment. 

Let us select the dragon fly for our theme of study. We 
will go to the border of some pond or brook where the soil 
is damp, and where there is plenty of sunshine with here and 
there a bit of shade. 

Any bright pleasant day will do. We shall not have to 
wait long before a dragon fly, often many of them, will be 
seen darting here and there. 

Observe the rapid flight, almost instantaneous. The insect 
pausing for a long time on the wing, scarcely seeming to move, 
but literally standing in the air. The wings are in such rapid 
movement as to be almost invisible. Then it will dart with 
a zigzag, arrow-like flight over the surface of the water. 

Its flight is not always in straight lines but often beauti- 
fully, graceful sweeping curves. When at rest on the wing, 
(if the expression may be allowed) their rapid move ment 
makes a pleasing hum or buzzing sound. 

This sound frightens children at times and to this is doubt- 
less due the many slanderous reports about this prince of 
insects. 

He is called “ Darning Needle” 
needle-like body. He is also named 
Needle,” and “Snake Feeder.” 

Having observed the foregoing points in the insect, catch 
a few and transfer them to a box with sliding glass cover 
where their structure may be observed. If the day of ob- 
servation be a hot one, females may often be seen depositing 
their eggs in the water. They do this by flying close over the 
surface and bending the long slender abdomen down so as 
to dip into the water. 

The peculiar leaf like appendages at the end of the abdomen 
make up the ovipositor (egg depositor). These eggs sink to 
the bottom, where they hatch and develop into peculiar look- 
ing creatures called “nymphs.” These nymphs 
wings, but their wing-cases may be seen. Some of them look 
very little like their parents. 

These nymphs may almost always be found in fresh water, 
and they may be obtained by using a small net, or by using 
a common iron garden rake to rake some of the debris from 
the bottom of the pond. When this substance reaches the 
shore, if there be any nymphs in it, they may be known by 
their efforts to get back into the water. 

I would urge upon all teachers who want to know more of 
the dragon flies and their habits to write to James G. Need- 
ham, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. He will give many 
valuable hints for the study of the dragon flies. 

In observing the dragon fly on the wing, the questions will 
arise, Why do they dart about so? Why pause as they do? 
Why such large compound eyes so prominent on the head? 
Why do they always stay about the water? 

The answers may be found in the following statement: 

All living things, from man down, live where they can best se- 
cure food and propagate their kind. 

The food of the dragon flies is mosquitoes. In the nymph 
stage they live largely upon the larve of mosquitoes (wig- 
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*The chart Illustrating this article was sent out with Zhe Schoal Journal 
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glers), and in their imago stage they likewise feed upon 
jmago mosquitoes. 

All through their lives they are the enemies of the mosqui- 
toes. 

Pupils should be required to study the insect as an insect— 
its three-parted body, head, thorax, and abdomen, its six legs 
joined to the middle part, its large head with its enormous 
compound eyes, its four beautiful lacelike wings should all re- 
ceive due attention. 

II, Let us now study the mosquito, the food of the dragon 
fly. 

1. The wiggler may be found almost anywhere in rain- 
water. They are familiar to everyone. Study them, their 
motions in the water, and their peculiar manner of coming 
to the surface to get air. The chart shows one of these curi- 
ous creatures. 

A magnifying glass will show this larva very well. 

2. Study the female mosquitoes as you did the dragon fly. 
Observe how a mosquito walks, how she prepares to feast 
upon your blood, etc. 

Kill a mosquito and place her head under a glass. Study 
the wonderful suctorial mouth, made up of several tools, and 
all fitting together so as to form a tube for sucking blood. 
A mosquito is a greedy creature, as may be seen by observ- 
ing one sucking blood from the hand of the observer. Re- 
main perfectly quiet and the insect will often suck on until 
the abdomen is as large as a currant. I have seen them get 
so full as to fall over and roll off, unable either to walk or to 
fly. I have even heard of mosquitoes being so greedy as to 
keep on sucking until they burst. 

3. The male mosquito is quite unlike the female in many 
important points. Unlike her, he has a beautiful pair of an- 
tennae. These consist of a chain of spheres beautifully artic- 
ulated together, resembling a string of beads, and each bead 
armed with a pair of delicate bristles so that his antennae re- 
sembles a pair of beautiful plumes. The male mosquito never 
stings, and so he is quite harmless. Like the drones in a 
hive of bees, the male mosquitoes are much less numerous 
than the females. 

4. Make a table of comparison of these two insects, com- 
paring them in the following points: (a) size, (b) shape, (c) 
parts of body, (d) number and size of wings, (e) veining of 
wings, (f) habits of living, (i. e., larva, pupa, imago.), (g) any 
other characteristic traits of both. 

Wherein are they alike? 

Wherein do they differ? 

Make sketches of each insect. 

Write descriptions of both. 

. Write an account of their habits. 
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Some Poisonous Plants. 


By Lizzzie M. Hadley. 


Plants poisonous to taste or touch are only too com- 
mon, and the interest awakened by the “ Nature Studies” of 
the past year will doubtless be the cause of disaster to many 
a youthful botanist unless he is able to recognize the most 
harmful varieties of vegetation. 

The poison-ivy is such a beautiful, harmless looking vine, 
that children seeking specimens will frequently pick both 
leaves and branches and no after care can prevent the dire- 
ful results sure to follow this handling. 

Yet the youngest child can easily learn that its three leaves 
are a danger signal and that by means of these it may readily 
be distinguished from the five-leaved Virginia creeper, for 
which it is frequently mistaken. 

Another unpleasant member of this same poisonous family 
is the dogwood or poison-sumach. 

Fortunately the marshy tracts, where it makes its home, 
have few visitors, consequently it does comparatively little 
mischief. 

It is a beautiful shrub or small tree, with pale grayish bark, 
and grows from six to eighteen feet high. 
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It has seven or thirteen narrow pointed leaflets arranged is 
pairs upon opposite sides with one at the tip of a purplish- 
red leaf-stalk. The greenish-yellow blossoms appear in Jume 
and later in the season comes the fruit, a greenish-white berry 
marked with purple. 





A Rison -dvy = Nettle. 


Purple, indeed, appears to be the badge of most poisonous 


plants, and streaks, veins, or blotches of this royal color are 
usually found in the stem, leaf, flour, or fruit. 


' Bison -Su mach: 
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IV. 
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While no serious consequences result from contact with 
the nettle which can scarcely be termed a poisonous plant, 
yet the effect of a close acquaintance is, to say the least, de 
cidely unpleasant. This plant, of which there are several 
varieties, is commonly found in weedy places near dwellings. 
The “ stinging nettle” has short-stalked, opposite, oval coarse- 
ly-toothed leaves, small, green flowers, and a high-branched 
stem, thickly studded with short hairs ending in fragile points 
that break at the slightest touch, piercing the skin and allow- 
ing the escape of an irritating juice, which entering the wound 
causes an unpleasant itching and burning sensation. 

This disagreeable little neighbor is found in nearly all 
countries and has a great many curious superstitions connected 
with it. 

By the ignorant peasantry it is believed to be endowed with 
certain mystic properties capable—if rightly employed— of a 
vast amount of good. In the Tyrol, and some parts of Italy, 
during a thunder storm it is thrown into the fire to secure 
immunity from lightning. The English country folk believe 
that worn about the person, it will give courage, consequently 
its use is common in time of danger. In Scotland nettle- 
broth is a specific for skin diseases and nettle-tea is a common 
remedy for the nettle-rash. 

Yet, harmful as these plants may be they are far less to be 
dreaded than the poisonous varieties of the umbelliferz, which, 
each year, claim their victims. Poison hemlock, sometimes. 
called poison parsley, is common in waste places in the Middle 
and New England states. It is from two to five feet high, with. 
a smooth erect stem of light-green mottled with brownish 
purple or claret color. The small white flowers are grouped~ 
ms umbrella-shaped clusters and the seeds are a dull, greenish 

or. 

The plant is a poisonous narcotic, and is said by some 
authorities, to have furnished the famous death draught of ~ 

rates. 

Another member of this family is the water-hemlock, or 
spotted cow-bane. 

It is found in meadows and marshes, and may be known by 
its purple streaked stem, its umbels of white flowers and its 
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coarsely toothed, thrice compound leaflets. 
The whole plant is poisonous and the root is said to contain 
the most. deadly vegetable poison in the country. 


From its paralyzing effect upon the vocal organs. the lant 
is sometimes called “ dead-tongue.” aie , 


vi Janestoan . Woe d, 


The thorn-apple, or Jamestown weed, is tound in waste 
places, and is never more at home than in a rubbish heap. 

It is a rank growing, ill-scented plant about three feet high, 
with showy white, funnel-shaped blossoms, slightly tinged 
with purple, large dark green leaves irregularly and coarsely 
toothed. The fruit is about the size of a small apple apd is 
covered with sharp spines. Every part of the plant is poison- 
ous, the kidney-shaped, blackish seeds being especially 
deadly. 

The broad, oval-pointed plaited leaves of the false hellebore, 
are among the earliest to appear in spring. The plant loves 
marshy land and may be found in close proximity to the 
ekunk-cabbage. 





VIL. Rake Hellebore, 


It is from two to four feet high and the strongly-veined 
lower leaves are sometimes a foot long, and nearly half as 
wide. The root, which is exceedingly poisonous is sometimes 
mistaken for sweet flag, usually with fatal results. 

1 have often wondered if this eagerness of children to taste 
every plant that comes within their reach, may not be a relic 
of the instinct implanted in primitive man who must have 
tested the unknown properties of plants in this manner. But, 
whatever its origin, the habit is a constant menace to the lives 
of the little ones, and every teacher should feel that the year’s 
work is incomplete unless the children have been taught to 
know and guard against the ivy, sumach, and nettle, and also 
the poisonous counterfeits of “sweet-cicely,” “ angelica, 
“ sweet-flag,” and caraway. 


A Pleasant Summer Outing.. 


Among the many pleasant and healthful places 
where “ rest and recreation ” can be happily combined 
during the vacation months we take pleasure in espe- 
cially referring to and recommending the “Old Home- 
stead Farm” at Cumberland Head, near Plattsburg, 
N. Y. “on the historic shores of Old Champlain.” 
Beautiful scenery, fine boating, excellent roads for 
driving and wheeling,real country life, no malaria, and 
no mosquitoes are some of the attractions of the 
favored locality. 

For further information regarding rooms, rates for 


board, etc., address C. W. Hagar, care of School Jour- 
nal, New York 
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Woman Suffrage Successful. 


In one of your April numbers of The School Journal you 
published a letter purporting to be from a correspondent 
in Colorado. The letter attempted to show that woman 
suffrage was not a success in the states of Colorado and 
Wyoming. I have been too busy to answer the arguments 
before, though intending to do so. 

All fair-minded persons who will examine the U. S. census 
reports (1890) will find that Wyoming can challenge compar- 
ison with any other state in the Union. Her percentage of 
illiterates, insane, idiots, paupers, and criminals is extremely 
low, and whatever the number of causes for which divorce 
is granted, the percentage of divorces can challenge com- 
parison with the percentage in states where women have not 
the suffrage. 

The Wyoming house of representatives of 1893, just 
before adjournment passed by a unamious vote the following 
concurrent resolutions: 

“Be it resolved by the second legislature of the state of 
Wyoming : 

“ That the possession and exercise of suffrage by the women 
of Wyoming for the past quarter of a century has wrought 
no harm and has done great good in many ways,;” that it 
has largely aided in banishing crime, pauperism, and vice 
from this state, and that without any violent or oppressive 
legislation, that it has secured “peaceful and_ orderly 
elections,” good government, and a remarkable degree of 
civilization and public order; and we point with pride to the 
the facts that after nearly twenty-five years of woman suffrage 
not one county in Wyoming has a poor-house, that ‘ our 
jails are almost empty, and crime, except that committed by 
strangers in the state, almost unknown;’ and as the result 
of experience ‘we urge every civilized community on earth 
to enfranchise its women without delay.’ 

“ Resolved that an authenticated copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the governor of the state to the legislature 
of every state and territory in this country, and to every 
legislative body in the world; and that we request the press 
throughout the civilized world to call the attention of their 
readers to these resolutions.” 

What Wyoming has done, the other suffrage states will 
do in time. Surely no higher tribute to woman suffrage 
could be given than is given in these resolutions and the 
U. S. census of 1890 confirms the claims made. 


Joan of Arc. 





Music—An Inquiry. 


I write from the standpoint of an inquirer, not of an expert. 
It is therefore with fear and trembling that I ask if a vast 
amount of time and energy is not wasted in teaching children 
to sing. I have supposed that the principal aim in teaching 
singing is to enable children to read any music at sight. 
When they are out of school they sing from notes written on 
the staff, and from nothing else. To sing by note is to be able 
to recognize the tones, or musical sounds, represented by the 
notes, and to produce them. We see the character; wé asso- 
ciate it with the sound it represents; and then the vocal organs 
are made to produce the sound. If we use the syllables to dis- 
tinguish the various notes, what else is needed in singing? 
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To sing by syllable requires an association between the 
name of the note as determined by its position and the sound 
it represents. If the pupils are made to sing by letter another 
association is necessary. When they sing from the staff by 
number, or scale name, still another is required. If the num- 
bers are written for them to sing from, a fourth is forced upon 
them. Singing from a ladder means a fifth, Hand signs 
demand a sixth. And when seven-year-old children are made to 
recognize diminished fifths and minor sixths as such, a 
seventh scheme for confusing their minds is invented, and 
then we wonder why our schools do not turn out more 
singers. 

I do not see how the result can be anything but confusion 
when six or seven methods are used at the same time to ac- 
complish a result that can be reached by one and that the only 
one that will be used in after years. Imagine a priniary class in 
reading being taught shorthand, the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 
and perhaps Latin and Greek, that they may learn to read and 
write English! The result would be little, if any, more con- 
fusing than that obtained by teaching music as it is too often 
taught, and the method would be much more reasonable than 
that in singing, for all the things mentioned might be of use 
in after life. 

I believe that but one set of names should be used in sing- 
ing; that the music to be sung by children should be written 
in one way, and that, notes on the staff; and that a hundred 
exercises, carefully graded, should be ‘sung where one is 
drilled on now. Then I think we would see children as ready 
in singing at sight as they are in reading. And the enjoyment 
of the one would be as great as of the other. 


Manchester, N. H. William H. Huse. 


Queen Victoria: In History to Inspire. 


One notable figure will stand out on the canvas of the 
world in the leafy month of June of the year 1897, and the 
eyes of all nations will turn to it. It is the figure of a woman, 
old, feeble, calmly waiting to pass to other hands the most 
powerful scepter of the earth; the greatest woman of the 
century, whose chiefest greatness—though she is monarch 
of a country “whose morning drum-beat, following the sun 
and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with 
one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England—” her chiefest greatness is her simple goodness, 
and she will go down to history, beloved as much because 
she has set forth to women the highest type of womanhood as 
because she has exhibited to the world the noblest type of 
sovereignty. 

There will be much show and pageantry on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 60th anniversary of Queen Victoria's 
reign. Bells will be rung, and flags will wave, and people 
will shout. Every English subject, whosoever he is, at 
high noon, on that day will take off his hat and say or sing 
“God Save the Queen.” England will be a blaze of beauty; 
but the most beautiful object in all the beauty will be the 
homely old queen herself; and the most inspiring tales of the 
day will be the tales told of Victoria, from her childhood to 
her old age. 

Miss Wynn tells how the little maiden, “small in stature 
and without much pretention to beauty,” received the news 
of her accession to the throne. 

Before half-past two o’clock on the morning of June 20, 
1837, William IV.was lying dead in Windsor Castle,and certain 
dignitaries of church and state—including the archbishop of 
Canterbury—were already hurrying off to Kensington, where 
the young Princess Victoria had been residing with her 
mother and teachers, to inform her of the king’s death and to 
hail her queen of all England. It was two hours past mid- 
night when they started, and five o’clock in the morning when 
they arrived at Kensington Palace—says Miss Wynn, “ they 
knocked, they thumped, they rang, for a considerable time, 
before they could arouse the porter at the gate. They were 
kept waiting again in the court yard; then they were turned 
into one of the lower rooms, where they seemed forgotten 
by everybody. Again they rang the bell, and desired that 
the attendant of the Princess Victoria might be sent to inform 
her Royal Highness that they requested an audience, on 
business of importance. After another delay and another 
ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant stated that the 
princess was in such a sweet sleep she could not venture to 
disturb her. Victoria was finally aroused. 

This happened in 1837. Our thought loves to dwell upon 
the dainty girl-queen, not yet eighteen years old, who had 
been brought up ky her wise mother in quaint seclusion 
and ignorance of the world, and who was pathetically con- 
scientious and obedient, yet full of rare good sense. Lord 
Melbourne had to teach her how to bow to the lords, how 
to take her seat and read her speech, at her first council. But 
no one had to tell her how to blush up to her very eyes when 
her two old uncles, the royal dukes, knelt before her to swear 
allegiance or how to forget the new civil relation in the old 
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maternal one when she anticipated the infirmness in her other 
uncle, the Duke of Sussex, and went to his chair, kissing 
him as a daughter when he had done homage to her as his 
queen. 

One loves to think of this, and then to let memory recall 
the queen in all her beautiful relations—to her husband, to 
her children, to her people. It is like entering a rarer atmos- 
phere only to remember the extreme frivolity and profligacy 
of the life at court just preceeding Victoria’s reign and com- 
pare it with the pure and blameless life lived at her palace 
and insisted on in her code. 1897 may well know Victoria, 
for the service she has rendered to her nation and to the 
world in the sixty years of her reign has been valuable beyond 
all estimate, its value turning largely upon her individuality 
as a woman and her simple allegiance to the duty of the hour. 

Fannie Casseday Duncan. 

Louisville, Ky. 


The School and the Flag. 


The Sunday-school is the nursery of the church,—in no less 
a degree is the public school the nursery of the state. 

Good citizenship presupposes an intellectual and a moral 
education. The good citizen will love his country; he will 
honor the emblem of her power and her greatness; he will 
yield cheerful obedience to her laws. 

To this end the public school must ever be a school of 
patriotism; it must teach the pupils what it cost our fore- 
fathers to sever the bands that bound them to a powerful em- 
pire; and to establish a new nation, founded upon the princi- 
ple, “ that all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ’’; it must teach them what it has cost our 
fathers to preserve these rights; and that upon us devolves a 
duty no less sacred and important;—that of transmitting these 
rights unimpaired to those who come after us, “that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

To aid in this noble work, the flag salute herewith presented 
was devised. It is thoroughly American, and yet devoid of 
everything antagonistic to its universal adoption in our 
schools. 

DIRECTIONS FOR FLAG SALUTE. 


A color-bearer and two color-guards should be selected. 
They should bear the flag into a room, and “ front-face,” fac- 
ing the school. 





The school should be given the order, “ Position! Stand!” 
At the word “ position” the pupils should place the right 
foot in the aisle; at “stand,” they should rise together. 


At the order, “ Attention,” take position “A;” “ Salute,” 
take position “B;" the motion prompt, and return im- 
mediately to position “A;” then command, “One,” place 
right hand on left breast; “two,” touch the forehead with 
forefingers of the open hand, as in salute; “three,” raise the 
hand as if taking an oath; “four,” take position “ A.” 

Repeat the positions, the pupils saying in concert, at “ one,” 
I love my country; “two,” I honor her flag; “three,” and I 
will cheerfully obey her laws. 

“ Four,” return to position “ A.” 

After “three” first time, and the words accompanying it the 
second time, give the hand a quick, whirling motion, indicat- 
ing “ hurrah!” 

One of the color-guards will give the command. “ Right,” 
or “left-face!’ ‘ March!” when the color-bearer and guards 
will march from the room, and the school will be seated. 

If the school will sing a stanza of some patriotic song be- 
fore the colors leaves its position before them it will add to the 
effect. 

O. V. Barbour, Principal of Kent School, 


Rockford, Jil. 
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WEEK ENDING JUNE 12, 1897. 





Last year Buffalo assessed the teachers of the city 
to pay the éost of entertaining the N. E.A. This year 
we learn that Milwaukee is doing the very same thing. 
It is impossible to characterize the practice properly 
without resorting to unseemly language, but to put it 
very mildly, it is mean. If wealthy cities like Milwau- 
kee and Buffalo cannot raise the money necessary for 
the entertainment of the N. E. A. without calling up- 
on the teachers, there is something radically wrong. 
For a city which has nearly a million dollars poured 
into her hotels, street-cars and shops, not to be able 
to raise by subscription whatever sum may be needed 
by an executive committee of her citizens to do the 
needful thing in the way of welcoming her guests— 
Milwaukee may well blush at the thought. The Na- 
tional Educational Association cannot afford to toler- 
ate this sort of thing. There are cities in this coun- 
try where the advantages of having such a convention 
of the country’s leading educators are more apprecia- 
ted. This matter ought to be thoroughly discussed 
at the July meeting and settled once and for all 





Dr. Hervey has resigned the presidency of the 
Teachers college. His successor has not yet been 
elected, but whoever he may be he is not to be envied 
—unless changes are made which give him the power 
and independence necessary to carry out his ideas. 
The Teachers college is perhaps the most magnifi 
cently equipped school for the training of teachers 
the world has ever seen; and yet how little influence 
it has exerted in educational affairs thus far ! 





At this time of teachers’ meetings, managers of as 
sociations will undoubtedly thank us for suggesting 
appropriate subjects. The following have not been 
discussed more than ten thousand times, some of them 
less, perhaps, and a few of them may possibly be cal- 
culated to help the young and inexperienced teacher 
—wish she had staid at home! “Is teaching a pro- 
fession.” ‘Importance of character.” ‘Woman as 
an educator.” ‘“ The need of training teachers.” 

Whether teachers would be any better off after 
feeding on this diet for a while, is a question. Keep the 
old mill going, however; it looks well. 


A Valuable Lantern Offered as a Prize 


The School Journal wishes to remind its readers of 
the prize that was offered in the February number for 
the most practical article on “ The Use of the Stereop- 
ticon in Teaching,” the prize to consist of the “ Nor- 
mal School” lantern, made by J. B. Colt & Co., New 
York city. 

The lantern is sold for $100; it is a perfect projector, 
and can be used both for pictorial illustration and for 
simple experiments with comparatively few adjust- 
ments. It has the best quality of condensers and con- 
densing lenses, and there is an incandescent electric 
attachment. If preferred, acetylene gas can be used, 
with burner and hood, in place of the electricity. The 
slide box, the bellows, and the objective support can 
easily be detached for demonstrating experiments in 
optics and other branches of physical science. The 
lantern is readily manipulated, and can be used with 
perfect satisfaction in the daytime in a partially dark- 
ened room. 

As it is desired that competitors give a clear and 
concise treatment of the use of the stereopticon in 
teaching, the length of the article is limited to 2,000 
words. Any articles not securing the prize that may 
be helpful to the end desired, will be published in The 
Journal at regular contributors’ rates. All manuscript 
should be sent to the editor of The School Journal, 61 
East oth street, New York, on or before Aug. 1, 1897. 
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Editorial Letter. 


ROME. 


Only one week was devoted to Naples. For some reasons 
this was enough; the life of the people, the general unhandi- 
ness of things, the odors in the lower town, made a short stay 
desirable; but the everlasting beauty of the bay, with Capri 
melting in the horizon, and Vesuvius, capped with smoke, 
standing like a grim and threatening sentinel beside the city, 
and, added to these, the curious differences that were present 
at all turns, made one wish to remain. 


It was settled that we would take the 8.20 train for Rome, 
and we were at the depot a full half hour before that time. 
What a din arose! Our baggage was seized by a man with a 
badge, and, after much struggling, we were got into a com- 
partment labeled, “ No smoking allowed.” Hardly had we 
got under way when a music-loving fellow made preparations 
to smoke a long cigar, but the words, “ No smoking,” being 
pointed out to him, he laid his implements aside. Another 
swent into the next compartment where delicate Mrs. A—— ‘ 
was. As she said nothing, the smoking was begun, and kept 
up until we arrived at Rome, at 1.30. 


The scenery at first lay along a fertile plain at the foot of 
Vesuvius. Nowhere have I ever seen such fine gardens. I 
was constantly reminded of the words in the New Testament: 
“A householder planted a vineyard and hedged it about.” 
Everywhere the enclosing wall was visible. We passed Mad- 
daloni, with its 20,000 inhabitants, then Caserta, often visited 
for its beautiful palace, one side of which is 830 feet long; 
then Capua built on the site of a town besieged by Hannibal; 
the Monte Cassino monastery, on a high hill, founded in 520, 
on the site of a temple of Apollo, and possessing 4 most pre- 
cious library of manuscripts, among these a conimentary of 
Origen on the Epistle to the Romans, dating from the sixth 
century; then Ferentino. whence Alatri is visited, where the 
city walls, constructed of huge polygonal blocks of stone, 
still remain; Anagni also has the walls that it had in Roman 
times; Segni is on a hill, like so many other towns; in fact, in 
the days of old, inaccessible points seemed to have been con- 
sidered the best places for towns. One can but think of the 
tremendous labor required to drag up the stones of which all 
is built; and not only that, but the expenditure still required 
to climb up the steeps day after day. 


On arriving at Rome, we bargained with a carriage driver, 
and were almost immediately passing the Quirinal palace 
where King Humbert resides, and were soon landed at the 
Rospigliosi palace, of which one floor is kept as a pension by 
Mr. Boos. In vain our expectations that the driver would 
keep his bargain; he demanded double the sum, and it was 
paid him. Our room opened on the Via Nazionale, one of 
the new streets in Rome. This edifice is long and high, and 
stands between the Via Nazionale and the Via Quirinale; it 
was built in 1603 cn the old ruins of the therme (warm 
baths) of Constantine; afterward it became the property of 
the Princes Rospiglione. The court opened on the Quirinal. 
In the great building is a casino, or picture gallery, with the 
world-wide painting on the ceiling, by Guido, of Aurora 
strewing flowers before the chariot of the sun god. 

This city is not quite as large as Naples; it has about 465,- 
000 inhabitants. During the past ten years streets have been 
cut, horse, and electric cars, and omnibuses introduced, and it 
seems to be much like Paris; it certainly is rapidly passing 
from being a city of ruins. My residence for the present is 
on the Quirinal; southwest is the Capitoline; southeast is the 
Palatine; both of which were of great importance in early 
Roman history nearly east is the Viminal; southeast is the 
Esquinal; below the Palatine is the Celian, and west of that 
is the Aventine. I am about a quarter of a mile from the 
Forum; it is a vast excavation reached by a flight of steps; 
through this lies the Via Sacra, along which the triumphal 
processions passed; on each side are the remains of temples 
and public buildings. 


I spentabright,sunny afternoon in this famous spot, the cen- 
ter of Rome 2,000 years ago. The rise of Christianity meant 
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the destruction of the pagan temples that line the Forum; all 
the noble edifices of Ancient Rome were used as quarries; the 
beautiful marbles of which they were composed were employed 
in new sacred and secular buildings; sothat by the twelfth cen- 
tury the wonderful structures that made the Forum once so as- 
tonishingtothe beholder had disappeared; rubbish heaps filled 
the space, aud it was forgotten that there ever was a Forum. 
About 1800 a spirit of investigation arose, and excavations 
were undertaken, and so the old place has been partially laid 
bare; the Via Sacra is found to be fully forty feet below the 
present streets of the city. In this excavation wonderful 
things have been exhumed, and are to be seen in museums. 

It is not easy to describe the Forum in a short letter. Com- 
ing down from the Capitol hill there are the remains of the 
temple of Saturn; eight columns are still standing; the temple 
of Vespasian has three; the arch of Severus is complete; the 
temple of the Twelve Gods has a colonnade of twelve col- 
umns; then comes the temple of Concord. A single column 
shows where the temple of Castor and Pollux stood, and the 
bases of numerous columns show where the Basilica Julia 
used to be. The Rostra are here where the orators stood 
when they addressed the people; here the remains of the tem- 
ple of Cesar, near which was the tribune where 44 B. C. 
Mark Antony pronounced the celebrated oration; here was 
the triumphal arch of Augustus; farther along was the temple 
of Vesta; the spot where the sacred fire was kept burning is 
plainly to be seen. 





1, Porta Populo. 
ni. 5, Porta Latina. 


2, Porta Pia. 
6, Porta San Paulo. 
Castie St. Angelo. 9, Piazza de Spagna. 


3, Porta Maggiore. 4, Porta Giovat- 
7, St. Peter's Church, 8, 
10, Piazza V. Emanuel. 11, 

13, Via Populo. 14, Via Babuino. 
17, Via Nazionale. 18, Via V. Eman- 
20, Via Merulana. 21, Via Giovanni, 22, Via 
23, Via Gregorio. 24, Via Appian. 


Military Camp, 12, Via Ripetta. 
15, Via Triton. 16, Via Sistina. 

uel. ro, Via Cavour. 
Cerchi., 


Passing along, we come to the arch of Titus, still beautiful; 
on this are reliefs showing a triumphal procession with the 
captive Jews, the table with the show-bread and the candle- 
stick with the seven branches. Soon the vast Colosseum 
comes in sight; it is an elliptical structure, 615x510 feet, sup- 
posed to be able to hold 40,000 spectators. It is a most im- 
pressive ruin yet. Near by is the arch of Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor, who, 312 A. D., declared himself in 
favor of the new religion. 

Rome is the treasure-house of the world. I visited the 
Sistine chapel, Raphael’s Stanze and picture gallery, and the 
antique sculptures; these, the library, and many other wonder- 
ful collections are in the Vatican palace, which stands on the 
right of St. Peter’s church, and covers 13% acres; there are 
1,000 halls, chapels, saloons, and other apartments; the Pope 
occupies but a small part, the majority being devoted to the 
world-famous collection. 

The Sistine chapel is noted for its ceiling and for the altar 
wall which depicts the Last Judgment, painted by Michael An- 
gelo, 1530. About the same time, (1520) Raphael painted the 
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walls of the state apartments (called Stanze) and it is a ques- 
tion which was the greater man. 

The houses in Italy are built to stay forever ; so that it is 
deemed good judgment to paint on the walls of a palace a 
picture worth $50,000. It is hardly too much to say that no 
walls exist that are not decorated in some way. Art is a 
part of the daily life; the poorest people are familiar with its 
highest creations. Most of the Vatican collections have days 
when no admission fee is charged. Artists work for small 
pay in making statuary, engraving gems, copying pictures. 
In Naples many were making copies of celebrated pictures in 
the museums, and they offered them to us at low prices. The 
making of cameos there is an extensive business ; if I had 
pointed out a scene to one of these workmen he would have 
drawn it and cut it as a cameo for $5.00. A short stay here 
convinces one that the atmosphere of Italy is wholly unlike 
that of America. Pictures that are permitted to be hung on 
the walls of our galleries would be scorned here by very com- 
mon persons. 

It is said that there are three hundred churches in Rome; 
probably not an exaggerated statement, for they appear at 
every turn. When Christianity took the place of paganism 
the temples were turned into churches; this began to be a 
rage, and many more were converted than were needed. It 
might seem that, as Rome had more churches in proportion 
than any other city, it ought to have been a better city; but 
this did not prove to be the case. I am by no means certain 
that churches were thus erected with the aim of making peo- 
ple better. It created business for all hands round; builders, 
artisans, artists, and priests. The mystery is where the money 
was obtained to pay for all this beautiful and costly work. 

Is there not some danger that the American school system 
is likely to fall into the same error? I think so. In the early 
days of Christianity men and women preached in order to 
cause the new truth to prevail, as we usually say, “for the 
love of it.” Then succeeded, but not all at once, the years 
when Christianity became an institution,andpreaching became 
a business. So there was a period, not so far back, when men 
taught school for the high usefulness thus possible. No one 
supposes that Horace Mann lectured through Massachusetts 
because of the small income paid him. But we are now near- 
ing the danger point. The cry is, “ More salary!” Men and 
women are not ashamed to say that they teach for money. 
Then, too, look at the buildings erected for school pur- 
poses; is there not more money spent on them than is need- 
ful? I refer now to the Northern states, for this craze for ex- 
penditure has not yet reached the South. 

I did not intend when I began this letter to swing round 
thus and reach the weak spot in American development; but 
I find I am there, in spite of myself. While sitting on a hotel 
piazza in St. Augustine last winter, conversing with a stranger 
of dignified and cultivated appearance, Judge L ap- 
proached and introduced us, and said: “I have been observing 
you two for some time and can tell what you have been talk- 
ing about. Nowadays, when two thoughtful men sit together, 
no matter what subject they begin with, they are sure to con- 
sider the tide or current into which the American people are 
drifting.” We admitted that that was the subject of our con- 
versation. 

The determination in every man’s mind is to spend more 
money; to get more of this world’s goods. The old New 
England idea of low living and high thinking is passing; the 
multitude cry for high living, at all events. Conversing with 
a leading clergyman on this subject, he deplored the mani- 
fest change with much feeling: “Why don’t you preach 
against this mad struggle for money?” “Ah! we are as anx- 
ious, I fear, for salaries as the rest.” I am forced to believe 
that the American people will go as did the old Romans, un- 
less teachers and preachers join hands to live simply them- 
selves, and persuade others to follow their example. I should 
rejoice if Dr. William T. Harris would place us under a 
deeper indebtedness, if that were possible, by sounding the 
call to higher motives in the teaching fraternity <t the meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. 

The day for unlimited expenditure on churches has gone 
for Rome. There was a time when money seemed to flow 
like water. And then it is to be remembered that they got 
something for their money. As I have said, the people who 
built here knew their business. When a church was com- 
pleted, it was a thing of beauty. I went out one day to the 
church where St. Paul is reputed to be buried. It is useless 
to describe it. I will only say that St. Patrick’s cathedral in 
New York, the finest pieceofchurch architecture we have, can- 

not be put'incomparisoniwith it for beauty and general magnifi- 
cence. Where, one asks perpetually, did not only the money 
come from, but also the brains to employ it? We, in America, 
are infants, compared with the Italians. A. M. K. 
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Che Educational World. 


The Annual Conference ot the National Union 
of English Teachers. 


(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 








On Easter Monday, April 19, the annual conference of 
elementary teachers forming the National Union of Teachers 
was opened at Swansea, the well-known center of South 
Wales. For days before, teachers from all parts of the land 
had been trending thitherward, and at the opening day up- 
wards of 1,000 delegates representing 32,000 teachers were 
assembled in the conference room. A hearty civic welcome 
initiated the proceedings when the mayor, the local members 
of parliament, inspectors of schools, and other influential 
people attended and spoke in fit terms of the dignity of teach- 
ing and teachers. The next proceeding was to install the 
president for the coming year in the person of Mr. C. J. 
Addiscot, a cultured, certificated master, who stepped into the 
chair vacated by Mr. I. J. Macnamara; to the retiring presi- 
dent was tendered a vociferous vote of thanks. Mr. Macna- 
mara is very popular with all the teachers. and has steered 
the union through a momentous year, threatened by attacks 
from without and divisions from within. There is no doubt 
that he will next be heard of from the floor of the House of 
Commons. 








CHARLE J. AppiscoTT, President National Union of Teachers, England. 


It is the custom at these conferences for the incoming 
president to deliver an inaugural address. Mr. Addiscot left 
the political side of the education question entirely alone, 
and it was refreshing to hear an address which was free from 
the vexed question of Board and Voluntary schools, and 
strove after better things for the children. The criminal 
waste of educational effort occupied a large part of his 
speech, and he gave figures showing that in consequence of 
laxity of attendance out of every 100 places provided for school 
children 27.5 are empty, and for every 100 children on the 
school registers 18.4 are absent daily. 

He denounced in strong terms the mischief following in the 
wake of the child laborer, and suggested as remedies that 
better attendance officers should be employed with smaller 
districts and whose whole time should be devoted to their 
duties; (2) a special justice of the peace to hear attendance 
summonses; (3) the fine for non-attendance should be raised 
from five shillings to one pound; (4) employment of children 
not possessing a leaving certificate should be penalized; (5) 
half-time attendance should be abolished and truant schools 
should be largely extended. His remarks on the aim of 


present day education were as follows: “ Education is no 
longer looked upon as a tool to aid self-effort. Everything 
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must now be done for the child. With a little knowledge of 
many things taught him from the utilitarian point of view, 
he leaves school for the inevitable disillusion. He finds he 
has learned little to any practical purpose; it is all surface, 
no depth. Education is looked upon as a means of livelihood, 
and not as a means of life, with the result that it becomes 
neither one thing nor the other. We forget two factors, 
constant, inevitable. The first istime. I have already shown 
that one-fifth of the children being always absent, the normal 
sixty minutes hour is for the teacher reduced to forty-eight. 

The chief inspector for England gives it as his opinion that 
“the average duration of school life in England is the 
shortest on record of any nation,” and he is speaking of the 
period during which the child’s name remains on the regis- 
ters. Where are we then when we further reduce it by 
a fifth ? The second factor is the child-mind, and here again 
it is the opinion of experts upon the subject that we must also 
make a deduction in any comparison with previous epochs. 
To use Macaulay’s simile, we sit upon the shoulders of the 
great thinkers and workers who have gone before and we say, 
“See how tall we are!” and we say it so often that we get to 
believe it. We come to regard the modern child as born 
with inherited gifts and tendencies which give him an im- 
mense start over those of the pre-Forsterite age (before 1870) 
so that the mere touch of the trained teacher should turn him 
into a genius while still in infancy. A closer study of the 
question, had we time for it, would not only prove this state- 
ment untrue, but would show the truth to lie in the very oppo- 
site direction. 

Social and economic causes are at work which tend 
to the physical and mental deterioration of the class of 
children who enter our primary schools. Early marriages— 
earlier in proportion as the social status is lower—thriitless- 
ness, lessening work, higher pressure of work for brain 
workers, the tendency of the poor to get poorer and the rich 
to get richer with wealth which is not expended in the em- 
ployment of labor, of the man to dwindle while the union 
of men grows in strength, increasing competition, and a 
falling off in national commercial prestige, are causes which 
are filling our schools with children of a lower physique, 
our work-houses with paupers, and our asylums with lunatics. 
By the side of these are other and different causes—altruistic— 
working to the same result. I refer to the increasing care 
which is taken of the puny, the helpless. We devise sanitary 
laws, regulate child labor, surround with conditions and 
safeguards until so far as concerns the child of school age 
the unfittest also survive, their division from the fittest taking 
place later on in life. I quote a man of ripe age and 
observation: Mr. Gladstone says, “I do not see the progress 
in the development of the brain power which we ought to 
expect. Development is doubtless a slow process, but I do 
not see it at all.” 

During the conference the corporation of Cheltenham sent 
a representation to invite the teachers to hold their next annual 
meeting in their town, and this signal honor was accepted 
with acclamation. The government’s measures for thé Volun- 
tary and Board schools were discussed and guarded resolutions 
of thanks were passed with a good deal of hesitation. The 
proposal that teachers should become civil servants of the 
Crown came in for scant consideration, only a quarter of an 
hour at the fag end of a session being available: of course 
this meant that the subject was talked out, and so a decision 
was postponed for another year. Other subjects discussed 
were “ Unqualified Teachers,” ‘“ Superannuation,” “ Extrane- 
ous Tasks,” “Security of Tenure,” “Amendments of the Code,” 
“Better Salaries” and ‘Reform ofthe Inspectorate,” and decisions 
with a view of improving the teachers’ material interests and 
status were registered in each case. It was also decided that 
instead of electing as at-present the executive committee 
“en bloc” for the whole of England and Wales the country 
should be divided into 12 electoral districts returning 3 mem- 
bers, with 10 for London. A pleasing and useful conclusion 
of the conference took place in the presentation of purses 
of money amassed by the various associations during the 
year for the charities of the N. U. T. Lady Jersey presided at 
this interesting function, and the magnificent sum of £10,700 
($53,500) was laid at her feet. 

Altogether the Swansea conference was a distinct success, 
but it lacked the features which made the preceding con- 
ference so interesting to the populace at large. It would 
almost seem as though recent legislation for Voluntary! 
schools has divided the interests of the members of the 
National Union of Teachers, and that the work of its governing 
officers will have to be directed to the end of preserving the 
urity of the Voluntary and Board teachers who make up its 
membership. This as a consequence will weaken its action, 
for a time at any rate, on the outside world. 
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Illinois Society of Child Study. 


The week beginning April 26 was full of fruitful meetings 
for those interested in child study. The regular meetings 
of the society opened on Thursday morning, but during the 
first days of the week, meetings were held at the Chicago 
normal school. 

APPLICATIONS OF “ CHILD STUDY.” 


On Thursday morning, in the Schiller theater, the intro- 
ductory address was made by Supt. Albert G. Lane, of the 
Chicago schools, Following him Dr. Wm. L. Bryan, of the 
university of Indiana, spoke on “ Some Applications of Child 
Study.” Dr. Bryan considered two phases which he felt 
to be worthy of careful thought. The first he termed plateaus 
—periods in the child’s development at which he seems to 
come to a standstill. The second was called the ‘ exhilaration 
of exhaustion.” In discussing the first phase Dr. Bryan 
said that for a time, rapid advancement is made; but before 
proficiency is attained, progress stops. It is with great dif- 
ficulty that the learner is enabled to acquire satisfactory 
results. Many students never get beyond a certain “plateau.” 
They become discouraged because of their seeming inability 


to advance, and give up in despair. Such a “plateau” is 


very noticeable in learning telegraphy. Fractions, in arith- 
metic, as usually taught, is one of these halting places. 
Great care should’ be exercised, at such times, that the 


Neither must 
a child be considered, under these circumstances, necessarily 
Dr. Bryan 
notes the fact that in the autumn after vacation, a child will 
frequently take up and pursue with comparative ease a subject 
which, the gave much trouble. His 
planation is that when the subject was first taken up, there 
were many conflicting tendencies. 


learner does not become utterly disheartened. 


dull or stupid—it is not an abnormal condition. 


preceding year, ex- 
After a rest, the child is 
enabled to pick up the proper threads while the antagonis- 
tic ones are left undisturbed. 

Often, 
comes a period, sometimes prolonged, of keen mental activ- 
ity. For the time the mind appears to be more alert than 
usual, and the student believes that he is doing his best work. 


after one has experienced a feeling of fatigue, there 


This state, which is due to a diseased pathological condition, 
Dr. Bryan calls the The in- 
dividual is drunk. His nervous system is abnormally excited. 


“exhilaration of exhaustion.” 


Molecules are being used to-day which should not have 
been used till day after to-morrow. Lessons learned in this 
state are not well remembered. Dr. Bryan believes that 


pupils do too much work in this exhaustive stage. 

Following Dr. Bryan, Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., spoke on the “ Education of the Nervous Centers.” 
The localization of brain tracts was discussed. Proofs of the 
existence of these tracts are shown by the effect, on certain 
brain portions, of blindness, los: of a leg, etc. That the entire 
brain may be developed, Dr. Halleck emphasized the need of 
sci.se-training. There should be free motor play. Very 
great harm is done by repressing the child. The child’s edu- 
cation should give opportunity for the fullest motor develop- 
ment. Children are delighted with everything which 
breathes of life and activity. Poems and stories which por- 
tray vivid action are read with the greatest zest. 


RELATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO CHILD STUDY. 


> 

The Thursday evening meeting was devoted to the “‘ Rela- 
tion of the Kindergarten to Child Study.” Miss Wheelock, 
who opened the discussion, said the error of the kindergart- 
ners is in thinking that Froebel’s system is complete. Kin- 
dergartners recommend that the children do larger work. 
Also, that some natural forms be used with the type forms. 
Most teachers are satisfied with Froebel’s gifts, but object to 
the tendency to make the “plays” mere games. 

Mrs. James L. Hughes, of Toronto, says that the soul of the 
child underlies all child study. The question is, “ How can 
the child-germ be developed?” “ How can the child best serve 
himself?” We must go into the homes and the schools with 
the kindergarten. Child-study critics neglect the soul. They 
seem to think that the child must be worked from without. 
It is from within that real development comes. 

Miss Bertha Payne says that kindergartners take Froebel’s 
methods and plans much as a rich man’s son takes money— 
without any thought as to how it comes. We should follow 
the spirit of Froebel, not the letter. As the present condi- 
tiors differ from those of Froebel’s time, so must our meth- 
ods differ from his. 
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CHILD STUDY IN THE SCHOOL, 


On Friday morning Dr. W. O. Krohn, of the University 
of Illinois, spoke on “ Child Study in the School.” He said 
that the work of the schools is to develop self-control. Great 
care must be exercised not to overwork the child. Fatigue 
destroys self-control. Home study was condemned. 

Brain hygiene was discussed by Dr. Colin Scott, of the 
Chicago normal school. He says that insane persons show 
the real laws of brain-growth. In some persons the abnor- 
malities arc counterbalanced and, hence, not manifested. The 
effect of fatigue was illustrated, as was also the effect of a 
stimulus on a fatigued nervous system. The influence of the 
nervous system on temperament was discussed at some length. 
Many instances were related to show that mental depresssion, 
iiritable Cispositions, etc., are due to an abnormal, nervous 
system, and not to outside conditions, as we are wont to at- 
tribute them. 

Prof. L. H. Galbreath, of the Illinois State normal univer- 
sity, discussed “ Child Study for Class Work.” Laboratory 
work by the teacher was condemned, but the results which 
have become -well established should have due consideration. 
He entered a plea for the study of the child, which is syste- 
matic, but mot scientific. The teacher’s problem is not to dis- 
cover laws, but the child. 

DEVE PMENT DURING ADOLESCENCE, 

On Saturday morning, in Central Music Hall, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Clark university, addressed a large audience on 
the subject,“ Moral and Mental Development of Adolescence.” 
He confined his remarks mainly to the period from ten to 
fourteen years, though much of it was applicable to the re- 
mainder of the period of development. His address was in- 
tended to be a resumé of the latest and most reliable results 
of child study, on the phase of adolescence, to be obtained 
from all sources. It is at this period that growth is most 
rapid. The child increases in height and weight. Hereditary 
traits develop. All the inherited tendencies f1om_ widely 
differing ancestors meet and clash. Touch develops. The 
tastes become artistic. It is the nascent period for the ear. 
A love of music shows itself. Form and color develop. It 
is the time of slang. The youth has a craving for a change. 
Records from St. Louis, Chicago, and Boston show that the 
age of leaving school is from 13 years, 3 months, to 14 years, 
5 months. It is the period of moods. The child is sad or 
gay, selfish, or generous, without apparent good reason. 
It is the period of interests. The great danger is that the 
earlier interests will become permanent. It is the time of re- 
ligious interest. Dr. Hall says that if we had no religion it 
would be necessary to invent one for the child at this stage. 
The child changes from selfishness to altruism. A desire to 
accomplish some great work in life moves him. 

From these facts Dr. Hall concludes that there should be 
cultivated an all-sided interest. Selfishness is due to arrest. 
There should be great care as to hereditary tendencies. We 
are a mixed race. Every influence should tend to develop 
the better elements. There are one hundred and sixty rudi- 
mentary elements. Education must reduce these. The para- 
mount object should be to cultivate unselfishness—love is the 
essential element. 


New England Superintendents in Session. 


Boston, Mass.—The New England Association of School 
Superintendents met May 21 in the Boston Latin school. All 
the six states were represented, Hon. Fred Gowing, of Con- 
cord, N. H., occupying the chair. It was considered that the 
great test of the superintendent was the building up of the 
teaching force. The difficulties met by teachers can be re- 
moved by the superintendent only after patient investigation. 
There were no papers, but a series of ten-minute talks were 
given. Supt. Dutton, of Brookline, thought that the super- 
intendent should not teach. He who thinks and reflects while 
in the school-room is likely to accomplish more than he who 
pursues a plan of suggestive brilliancy. 

Supt. C. F. Carroll, of Worcester, believed it to be a mis- 
take to advise superintendents not to teach. Questions and 
suggestions are often very valuable, and frequently the school- 
room is the only place where these questions can be asked or 
the suggestions made. 

Addresses were made by Mary S. Snow, of Bangor, Me.; 
James H. Fassett, Nashua, N. H.; William D. Parkinson, 
Amherst; W. A. Baldwin, Belmont; F. E. Spalding, Ware; 
William E. Hatch, New Bedford. 

Supt. Carroll, of Worcester, reported for the executive com- 
mittee on statistics of the annual report. The main objects 
of the plan outlined are the informing of the superintendents 
regarding the cost of running schools, and the various meth- 
ods of instruction in use. 

The following were elected officers: H. W. Lull, Quincy, 
president: Mary S. Snow, Bangor, Me.. secretary and treas- 
urer; J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass.. William P. Kelly, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Sarah L. Arnold, Boston, executive com- 
mittee. 
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Educational Qualification in Delaware. 


Wilmington, Del.—Article five, section two, of the new 
state constitution reads: No person who shall attain the 
age of twenty-one years after the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred, or after that date shall 
become a citizen of the United States, shall have the right to 
vote unless he shall be able to read this constitution in the 
English language and write his name; but these requirements 
shall not apply to any person who by reason of physical disa- 
bility shall be unable to comply therewith. 


College Requirements in English. 


A conference of instructors representing colleges, prepara- 
tory and high schools from nearly every part of the country 
east of the Mississippi was held May 31 and the following day 
at the law school of the New York university. Its purpose 
was to revise the regulations made by a similar conference 
four years ago with regard to requirements for admission to 
college, in English branches. The object of the present con- 
ference is to secure in preparatory schools uniformity of Eng- 
lish courses, with reference to students intending to go to 
college, and also to those who have no such plan. Some ar- 
rangement is to be made by which there may be a departure 
from the present system of changing text-books every year. 

Those constituting the conference are: 

Profs. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan, Albert S. Cook, of 
Yale, and L. B. R. Briggs, of Harvard, appointed by the 
Commission of Colleges in New England on Entrance Exam- 
inations; Profs. F. H. Stoddard, of the University of the City 
of New York, G. R. Carpenter, of Columbia, and Wilson 
Farrand, of the Newark academy, appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland; Profs. Frank A. Hill, of Boston, and 
M. A. Jordan, of Smith, appointed by the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; Profs. F. N. 
Scott, of Ann Arbor, C. N. French, of the Hyde Park high 
school, Chicago, and W. W. Cressy, of Oberlin, appointed by 
the North Central Association of Teachers of English; W. M. 
Baskervill, of Vanderbilt, J. B. Henneman, of the University 
of Tennessee, and Edwin Mims, of Ithaca, appointed by the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States. 


Results of Vision Tests. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—It has been found that of about 1,500 pu- 
pils of the two highest grammar grades whose eyes have been 
tested, nearly half of those examined have defective vision. 
In several cases, children who were instructed to wear glasses 
have shown the benefit of using these in improved proficiency 
in their studies. In some instances, pupils were retarded, 
unconsciously to themselves, by not being able to distinguish 
anything written upon the blackboard. One boy, whose hes- 
itancy in reading could not be accounted for, was found to be 
afflicted with a difficulty that made one word appear as two. 
In special cases a physician’s examination has been advised. 


Misfortune of Being a Suburbanite. 


Baltimore, Md.—Mr. Alfred E. Hatch has sent a request to 
the board committee on non-resident pupils, that an ordi- 
nance be passed by the city council “ under which the parents 
of non-resident pupils who pay city taxes can have an abate- 
ment for the tuition of their children in proportion to the 
amount that their tax bill covers of a school tax in the levy.” 

Mr. Hatch lives outside the city, and pays $50 tuition for 
each of his two sons, who attend the Polytechnic institute. 
He does business in Baltimore, and pays taxes on $20,000 
worth of real estate. 


School Board Meeting in Baltimore. 


Baltimore, Md.—Pres. Henry F. New of the school board 
has announced the standing and local committees to serve for 
this year. The most important of these, in general interest, 
is the committee on _ text-books, which, according to 
a resolution lately adopted, is “instructed to take under con- 
sideration the comparative merits and value of the text- 
books now used in the public schools of the principal cities of 
this country, and such other text-books as may be profitably 
used in the public schools.” The work will be commenced 
very soon, that the new text-books adopted may be used 
next September. 

The request of the society of United Women, of Maryland, 
was granted, that the playgrounds attached to primary schools 
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No. 24 and No. 7 be free to the poor children of the city dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Principal Ryan, of the Colored Manual Training sck=ol 
asked for instructions concerning the exhibit prepared at the 
order of the late board for the Nashville exposition. The ex- 
habit was ready, but money would be needed for boxing and 
shipping. The matter was referred to the committee on the 
school, with instructions to investigate and report at the next 
meeting. 


Elected a Nonpartisan School Board. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The non-partisan school board ticket was 
elected May 18, by a decisive majority. The Citizens’ Demo- 
cratic ticket was next, but polled considerably less votes, 
while the Liberal ticket, which represented the old school 
board ring, was completely annihilated. There was also a 
People’s ticket in the field, which drew nearly as many votes 
as the Liberal. 











Dr. CaLvin S, WOODWARD, 


The president of the new school board, Dr. Calvin M. 
Woodward, has been a resident of St. Louis for 32 years, 
during which time he has served on the school board, occu- 
pied the chair of mathematics in Washington university, 
and until recently was president of the board of curators of 
the state university. Dr. Woodward is now at the head of the 
manual training school. 

The other members of the school board are as follows: 
Willi Brown, E. C. Eliot, Christopher W. Johnson, Henry 
Studniczka, Dr. William G. Moore, Henry Droste, A. B. 
Greene, David C. Ball, James L. Ford, Robert Moore, Paul 
F. Coste. 


Connecticut Schools for the Deaf. 


Hartford, Conn.—There are in this state, two schools for 
the education of the deaf, one in this city and one at Mystic. 
Three methods are employed in this country for the instruction 
of the deaf, one by which the sign language and the manual 
alphabet are made the basis of instruction; a second, which 
makes lip reading and articulation the basis, and a third 
which is a combination of the other two. The Hartford school 
uses the combined system, while the school at Mystic makes 
use of the oral system exclusively. 


New School Board Organized. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The new board of school directors selected 
by the four commissioners appointed by the mayor has been 
organized. Charles Quarles was made president, and a series 
of rules for the government of the board until the close of the 
present school term, was adopted. 


A Spoon Party. " 


Those who complete the course as laid down in the most of 
our colleges are rewarded simply with a diploma; but the 
sweet’ girl graduates of Vassar are presented with a diploma 
and a spoon. Sometimes the spoon comes first, as is the case 
this year, for the “spoon party,” when their souvenirs were 
received, was held one day last week. The spoons are very 
heavy, engraved with a special design, and having the head 
of Minerva on the handle. They are given by Mr. Frederick 
Thompson, a generous friend of the college. As Mrs. Ken- 
drick, the dean, handed the spoons to the members of the 
class of ’97, she said: 

“These spoons, young ladies, are the beginning of your fu- 
ture prosperity. If you choose the life of a spinster, they sup- 
ply you with the foundation of an independent fortune. If 
you decide to share your joys and sorrows with another they 
will make the basis of your dowry. These spoons are yours 
by virtue of your connection with Vassar college, and they are 
yours alone. Cast in the special die and engraved with your 
own initials, they can be obtained in no other way than by 
climbing the steep hill of Parnassus.” 


. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


The result of the Spanish crisis is that Queen Christina has 
decided to retain Canovas as premier, and to pursue the same 
policy in regard to Cuba as heretofore. The duke of Tetuan 
will still be foreign minister, and Weyler may stay in Cuba. 
It is as Minister De Lome said: that no man or no party in 
Spain would dare suggest the release of Cuba. 





Edison has a brilliant rival in Nicola Tesla. The world is 
already acquainted with the latter’s experiments with high 
frequency currents, and the wonderful results he has attained 
in the production of light without wires. Now Tesla an- 
nounces that he has transmitted electric signals through the 
earth a distance of twenty miles and received similar signals 
in return. He believes that it is possible to communicate in- 
telligence from any point on the globe to any other point 
without the intervention of wires or connecting lines of any 
kind. Tesla does not make known the details of his method; 
these are awaited with a great deal of interest. Edison, 
however, scouts the idea of telegraphing without wires as im- 
practicable. He says it might be possible to transmit an elec- 
tric wave through the earth to England, but the electric 
power required would be enormous. 


Seventy-eight delegates from the South and Central Amer- 
ican republics, who were invited to inspect the industries of 
this country, have just arrived. They will visit important 
cities and other industrial centers. Their visit is expected to 
increase the trade of the United States with the Southern re- 
publics. 

It is said that the powers are trying to induce Turkey to 
sign general peace conditions, defining the broad limits with- 
in which Turkey and Greece should afterward settle details 
by direct negotiation. This is regarded at Athens with dis- 
may, as leaving Greece to the tender mercies of the sultan. 
Moreover, the Greeks remember that armistice is not peace, 
and that they may have to take up arms again for the very ex- 
istence of the nation. Gen. Miles, the military representative 
from the United States to report upon the war, considers the 
Greek positions at Thermopyle impregnable. 


Prof. Alvan G. Clark, the most famous maker of lenses for 
telescopes in the world, died at his home in Cambridge, June 
9. He had been ill for several months, and the fatigue of the 
journey to Chicago, to direct the placing of the 4o-inch lens 
he had made for the Yerkes observatory, proved too much for 
his strength. Mr. Clark also placed the 26-inch lens in the 
National observatory in Washington. Some of the other 
lenses constructed by the firm were the 12-inch for the Vic- 
toria university, 12%4-inch for Morrison, 15%4-inch for Wis- 
consin, 16-inch for Warren observatory, 18-inch for 
Northwestern university, 20-inch for Denver, 23-inch for 
Princeton, 26-inch for Virginia, 26-inch for the U. S. naval 
observatory, 30-inch for Russia, and 36-inch for Lick observa- 
tory. Alvan Clark and his father made several important dis- 
coveries, among which was a companion to Sirius and szxteen 
double stars. 


Orders have been issued by Secretary Long for the battle- 
ship Iowa to be put in commission at the League Island navy 
yard on June 16. She will replace the New York as flagship 
of the North Atlantic squadron. The Iowa is the most 
formidable vessel of the new navy; experts say that her broad- 
side discharge is more powerful than that of English vessels 
of her type 1,000 tons larger. 


On the basis of the heavy increase in gold production in the 
Northwest, the director of the mint expects a yield of $60,- 
000,000 in American gold for the present year—a gain of 
$7,000,000 over the large American production of last year. 
The gold product of the country has doubled since 1883. 


The United States cruiser, Marblehead, has been ordered 
to proceed to Marblehead, Mass., and thence to Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, to prevent violations of the Canadian fisheries’ 
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regulations by American fishermen. Complaints received by 
the government indicate that considerable trouble may be 
caused between Great Britain and the United States if the 
regulations are not observed with greater care by fishermen 
from this country. 


The Republican senators at the caucus on June 8 agreed 
that the differential between raw and refined sugars should 
be one-fifth of a cent a pound. The senate is expected to pass 
the tariff bill June 20. 


Some important experiments with Howell torpedoes will be 
made at Newport late in the summer. The Hotchkiss Gun 
Co. will build a special torpedo for special tests; it will be 
eighteen inches in diameter, and the company claim that it 
will have gmeater speed and accuracy than any torpedo has yet 
shown. 


Ellis H. Roberts, editor, congressman, and bank president 
of Utica, N. Y., has been nominated by President McKinley 
for United States treasurer. He is the author of “ To Greece 
and Beyond” and “Government Revenue.” Conrad N. 
Jordan has been nominated for assistant treasurer at New 


York; he is the present incumbent of the office, and was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland, in 1893. 


The preliminary trial of the torpedo boat Porter shows 
that she is the fastest boat in the navy. The Sandy Hook is 
said to be the fastest steamer in New York harbor, yet the 
Porter steamed around her easily, going at a speed per hour 
of at least thirty miles. In private trials the Porter is said to 


have made thirty-one knots, or nearly thirty-six miles an 
hour. 
Mr. Calhoun, the special commissioner sent to investigate 


the condition of affairs in Cuba, has returned. He went to 
the island a month ago, feeling that the solution of the prob- 
lem might be the purchase of its independence. That plan, 
however, has been repudiated by both parties in Spain. It 
is his opinion that the recognition of belligerency or of inde- 
pendence by the United States, or direct intervention by this 
country, is not the policy that should be followed by the Mc- 
Kinley administration. . 

The pacification of portions of the island reported by Gen. 
Weyler he could not find. Instead, he found signs of war 
everywhere; even at the gates of Havana. He can see no signs 
of an end of the war, or of an approach to civilized methods 
ofwarfare. There was overwhelming evidence of atrocities 
of soldiers under the command of Weyler, and the Red Cross 
Society is not permitted to exercise its offices of mercy be- 
tween the contending parties. The reports of starvation and 
suffering caused by Weyler’s order for the country people to 
live in the towns have not been exaggerated. 

Mr. Calhoun found that Spain had become a great deal 
weaker financially. Whatever the outcome, he thinks the 
Cubans ought not to be encouraged to expect annexation to 
the United States. The assimilation of the mixed population 
of the island would be too much for the United States, at 
least in the present generation. In addition to Mr. Calhoun’s 
report, the administration has received by mail the report of 
Gen. Lee on the Ruiz case. 





Sinee Victoria was Crowned. 


Great social reforms belong to Queen Victoria’s reign. 
The degrading practice of flogging has been abolished in 
the armies and navies of America and England. Children are 
no longer permitted to work in the mines of Great Britain. 
Press gangs no longer force men into the services of the 
queen’s navy. The Red Cross Society, approved by forty- 
nine nations, has softened the horror of war. The transpor- 
tation of criminals, with its many evils, has been suppressed. 
Executions are no longer conducted in public. The treatment 
of criminals has become humane. Factory laws and building 
acts make life easier for the poor. 

Inventive science has made marvelous progress in every 
department during Victoria’s sixty years as «ueen. Can- 
tilever bridges have surprised the world. Travel has been 
wonderfully quickened by street cars, cabs, trolleys, cable 
cars, elevated roads, and other triumphs of invention. In 1837 
there were no typewriters, no passenger elevators, no modern 
bicycles, no soda-water fountains, no horseless carriages, no 
chemical fire-extinguishers, no ironclads, no _ perfecting 
presses. Fully chronicling the inventive progress of the last 
six decades would make it seem as if nothing of real conse- 
quence to man’s comfort had been done before 1837.—Wil- 
liam George Jordan, in “ Ladies’ Home Journal” for June. 





A course of Hood's Sarsaparilla taken now will build up the system and 
prevent serious illness later on, 


Get only Hood's, 
































New York City Notes. 
Board of Education Meeting. 


Last Wednesday’s special meeting of the board of education 
adopted these provisions for teachers in the three new high 
schools to be opened in this city next fall. 

Applicants for positions as first assistant must have taught 
successfully for eight years the secondary subjects required 
to be taught in the high schools, and must have taught for 
three years the special subjects for which they apply to teach. 
Second assistants must have taught the secondary subjects 
for five years, and their special subjects for two years. Third 
assistants must have taught the secondary subjects success- 
fully for-three years. All who have not these qualifications 
will be excluded from the examinations, which are now fixed 
for not later than June 22. 

Commissioner Kelly made an unsuccessful attempt to make 
eight, five, and three years “successful teaching” without 
reference to subjects taught, the requirement for admission 
for examination for first, second, and third assistantships, re- 
spectively, but was voted down. Supt. Jasper, on being asked 
how many New York city public school teachers would be 
eligible for examination under these rules, replied, probably 
not more than fifty. Those who have taught successfully the 
, required studies in the night schools will, of course, be 
eligible for examination. Commissioner Taft explained that 
first and second assistants in the new high schools are wanted 
to supervise departments in history, Latin, Greek, German, 
physics, and chemistry, botany, zoology, and physiology. 

Five hundred students will constitute the first grade in the 
new high schools, and will be admitted without examination, 
on recommendation of the grammar school principals. Those 
not coming from grammar schools must pass examinations in 
arithmetic, geography, United States history, grammar, and 
spelling not later than June 25. 


SALARY SCEDULE ADOPTED. 


The board adopted the proposed salary schedule and plan 
of promotions reported last week by the committee on in- 


struction with a few amendments. The figures, as_ finally 
fixed, are as follows: 
For male teachers: 
Probationary year, salary, - - - - - $750. 
Grade I, minimum salary for regular teachers, - $1,080. 
Grade 2, after two years in grade I, eligible for - $1,350. 
Grade 3, after two years in grade 2, eligible for - $1,620. 
Grade 4, aiter two years in grade 3, eligible for - $1,890. 
Grade 5, after three years in grade 4, eligible for - $2,250. 
For female teachers: : 
Probationary year, salary, - - - - $504. 


Giade 1, minimum salary for regular teachers, - $576. 


Grade 2, after two years in grade 1, eligible for - $756. 
Grade 3, after two years in grade 2, eligible for - $936. 
Grade 4, after two years in grade 3, eligible for - $1,116. 
Grade 5. after three years in grade 4, eligible for - $1,356. 


The board further amended the schedule by providing that 
“admission to each grade shall be based upon examinations 
to establish the ‘merit’ of the applicants, and by the record 
of such applicants for a period of not exceeding five years as 
teachers, such records to be based upon the report of their 
principals, and on the examination of class work by the super- 
intendents, and on the general lines of qualifications for ‘ fit- 
ness’” as now required in examinations for membership. 
“The examinations for merit,” say the board, “are designed 
to show the preparation made by the applicants for general 
improvement in the methods of teaching, for self-improve- 
ment in special branck#s pertaining to the profession, and in 
general culture; and shall include a written examination on 
these branches, in which the use of the English language and 
grammar shall be considered in ascertaining the value of the 
teachers’ work. The result of the examination of record for 
‘fitness’ shall count 60 per cent. in the general average, and 
the examination for ‘ merit,’ 40 per cent.” 

Female principals supervising 30 or more classes are eligi- 
ble for $2,700 salary; and for all principals, male or female, 
supervising no more than nine classes, the maximum salary 
shall be $2,500. Teachers of special branches are to be ap- 
pointed for three years. Commissioner Little made an un- 
successful attempt to have the minimum salary for regular 
women teachers placed at $600, and for men, at $900, but was 
voted down. The new schedule now goes to the committee 
on by-laws, to formulate regulations for putting it into opera- 
tion. 

The board formally suspended the sessions of G. S. No. 
100, on account of the presence of contagious disease. 

A communication from the superintendents recommended 
that any teacher, on application, be granted leave of absence 
without affecting pay for one day in each year to visit schools, 
if such application be endorsed by his principal. 


TWO NEW SUPERINTENDENTS TO BE ELECTED. 
Commissioner Prentice gave notice that at the next meeting 
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of the board, Wednesday, July 16, two assistant superintend- 
a be voted for in place of Seth T. Stuart and Addison 
. Poland. 


For No School Sessions on July 1 and 2. 


_The public school principals met Supt. Jasper Wednesday 
aiternoon and voted unanimously against keeping the schools 
open on July 1 and 2, as had been talked of. The principals 
and superintendents expect New York city teachers to attend 
the sessions and exhibition of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on the days mentioned. 


For Teachers Wishing to Attend the New York Convention. 


The reception committee of the State Teachers’ Association 
has issued a list of hotels and boarding-houses in New York 
city, giving special rates to teachers attending the convention 
June 30 and July 1, 2, and 3. The list may be had by ad- 
dressing John W. Davis, chairman, Kingsbridge, N. Y. A 
bureau of information is to be open at Grand Union hotel, 
42d street, opposite the Grand Central station, during the 
convention, for the convenience of delegates. Guides will be 
furnished free to conduct delegates to their hotels and board- 
ing-houses. The committee urges delegates to select their 
quarters in advance. To obtain the benefit of reduced rates, 
state that you are a member of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Principals to Report on the Qualifications of Teachers. 


A new rule of the New York city superintendents requires 
each principal to make a report this month on all his teachers 
as to their success in instruction and discipline. The reports 
are to be, “ superior,” “ excellent,” “ good,” “ fair,” and “ in- 
efiicient.”.. The principal is also required to state whether or 
not he recommends the teacher for promotion. If he says no, 
he must give his reasons. A sufficient reason on the part of 
the principal for reporting no is the fact of the teacher not 
having taught the required length of time at his or her pres- 
ent salary before being eligible to apply for promotion. 





Educational Meetings. 


June 28-30.—Meeting of the University Convocation of the 
state of New York. 

June 30, July 1, 2, 3—New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at New York. Charles E. White, Syracuse, president; 
S. F. Herron, Elizabethtown, secretary. 

July 6, 7, 8—New York State Music Teachers’ Association 
at Binghamton, Dr. Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison avenue, New 
York, president; Walter J. Hall, Carnegie hall, New York, 
secretary and treasurer. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Montreal. 

June 22, 24.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
at West Plains. Wm. Lynch, West Plains, president. 

New York State Association of School Boards at Canandai- 
gua, Oct. 13, 15. President, John B. Jones, Utica: vice-presi- 
dents, Hon. John E. Pound, Lockport; Thos. H. Bennett, 
Canandaigua: H. B. Boss, Binghamton: D. J. F. Williams, 
Dunkirk: J. J. Washburn, Batavia; recording secretary, Har- 
lan P. French, Albany: cor. secretary, J. Phil. Bannigan, 
Utica; treasurer, John Holley Bradish, Batavia. 

July 13-15.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, at Blue 
Mountain house. President, Hon. E. B. Prettyman, Balti- 
more ; secretary, A. F. Wilkerson, Baltimore. 

aJune 30, Juiy 5.—South Carolina Teachers’ Association, at 
Paris Mt., near Greenville. President, Dr. S. Lander, Will- 
iamstown; secretary. L. W. Dick, Aiken. 

June 29, 30 and July 1.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at New Castle. President, Dr. D. J. Waller, Indi- 
ana: secretary, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

June 30, July 2—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association 
at Clarksburg. President, ex-officio, State Supt. J. R. Trot- 
ter, Charleston; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

June 29-July 1.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at 
Waco. 

June 29-July 2.—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association at 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

July 1-2.—Association of Manual 
America. 

June 26-20.--Georgia State Teachers’ Association at Warm 
Springs. President, Supt. Joseph S. Stewart, Marietta; sec- 
retary, Supt. W. B. Merritt. Valdosta. 

June 28-30.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Little 
Rock. 

June 29-July 1—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

Tune 29-July 1.—Texas Colored Teachers’ Association. 

North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Moorhead City, 
June 15-25. 

Summer School and State Normal Institute at Salida, Colo- 
rado. Five weeks, beginning June 28. Address John S. 
Kilgore, Salida. 


Training Teachers of 
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Building Notes. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas City will build addition to the 
Morse school-building ;—will receive bids 
for the heating and ventilating of the 
present Morse school-house. Write M. 
G. Jones, clerk. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville will erect a convent and 
cost $10,000. Write Orff & Joralemon, 
archs. Minneapolis. 

Hamline will erect a three story ladies’ 


hall for state agriculture schools; cost |: 


$25,000. Write Charles 
arch. St. Paul. 
Hawley will build school-house; cost 


$6,000. Write W. Tanner, chairman. 


R. Aldrich, 


Hellem will build school-house. Write 
Wm. Forsberg, clerk. 
Jordan will build school-house. Write 


Henry Nicolin, clerk. 

Kasota will build addition to school- 
house. Write M. A. Ostrander, clerk. 

Minneapolis will erect a ladies’ hall 
for the University of Minnesota; cost 
$25,000. Write Chas. R. Aldrich, arch. 

Priorlake will build school-house. Write 
D. Murphy, clerk. 

Red Wing will build school-house; 
cost $15,000. Write Archs. C. G. May- 
bury & Son, Winona, Minn. 

Stillwater will build  school-house. 
Write Orff & Joralemon, archs, Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 


Armstrong will build addition to 
school-house in Payne school district. 
Write W. J. Phillips, director board of 
education. 

Clarence will build addition to present 
school building. Write W. M. Bayliss, 
president. 

Fulton will build addition to school- 
house; cost $7,000. Write school com- 
mittee. 

Kansas City will vote on the issuance 
of $60,000 bonds for a new school build- 
ing. 

King City will vote on the erection of 
a new school-house: cost $14.000. 

St. Louis will build parochial school 
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dress Archs. P. F. Meagher & Son, Chem- 
ical building. 

Urbana will 
district No. 3. 
board. 


build school-house in 
Address clerk of school 


MONTANA. 
Belt will vote on issuing $10,000 for a 
school-house. Write school board. 
Missoula will build state school; cost 
$10,000. 
NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln will erect high school building; 
cost $25,000. Write James Tyler, arch. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover.—The trustees of Dartmouth 
college will build a new doimitory for 
| so students. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne will build school-house; cost 

000. Write Arch. Hugh Roberts, 76 
Montgomery street, Jersey City. 

Boonton will build school-house; cost 
$15,000. Write C. A. Norris, board of 
education. 

Camden will erect new parochial 
school-house for St. Peter’s R. C. church; 
cost $45,000. Write N. H. Smith, arch., 
Newark. 

East Orange will build school-house 
in third ward; $67,000 have been appro- 
priated. 

Jersey City will receive bids for all 





|}Columba’s church ; 


| 


and hall for St. Matthew’s parish. Ad- llabor and materials necessary to the re- 


building of public school No. 1 on York 
street. Write Geo. T. Bouton, clerk. 

Newark will build addition to school- 
house ; cost $40,000. Write Carl F. 
Rehmann, arch., Clinton and Broad 
streets. Howard & Cauldwell of New 
York city are to be the architects of the 
new high school. — will build school- 
house for Dr. Edward J. Ill; cost $22, 
000. Write Arch. Carl F. Rehmann. 

Pennington. — Plans have been com- 
pleted for a college building and dormi- 
tories for Pennington seminary; cost 
$50,000. Write arch. J. Cather New- 
sag 1001 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

"a. 

West Hoboken.—The town council and 
board of education will probably build 
a public library to cost $20,000. 

NEW YORK. 

Buffalo will build school-house; cost 
$50,000. Write arch. Aug. C. Esenwein, 
Mooney-Brisbane building. — will erect 
St. Mary’s Institute for Sisters of St. 
Joseph on Main street; cost $115,000. 
Write John Lannen, contractor, Builders’ 
Exchange.— will build new high school; 
cost $150,000. Write board of education. 
—will erect a parochial school for St. 
cost $50,000. — Pro- 
posals will be received for installing a new 
system of heating and ventilating in 
school No. 37. Write R. G. Parsons, 
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secrgtary.—will build addjtion to No. 
35 school; cost $10,000. Write Mr. Emer- 
son, superintendent of schools. 

College Point (L. I.) will build school- 
house; cost $50,000. Write school com- 
mittee. 

Ellicott will build school-house in dis- 
trict No. 3; cost $7,000 Write arch. 
J. W. Morrison, Jamestown. 

Floralpark will vote on the issuing of 
$50,000 for the purchase of a site and 
erecting new school building. Write 
school committee. 

Lansingburg will make improvements 
to two school buildings. Write Arch. 
E. W. Loth, Troy, N. Y.—will build 
school house to cost $20,000. Write 
Arch. E. W. Loth, Troy, N. Y. 

Mt Vernon will vote on issuing $35, 
ooo for a new school house. 

New Brighton will build school house. 
Write board of education. 

New Rochelle will build school-house; 
cost $50,000. Write board of education. 

New York will build school-house on 
Hester street. Write Ed. H. Peaslee, 
board ‘of education.—will receive bids 
for erecting am annex and improving 
school No. 93; also for alterations to 
school No. 86. Write Ed. H. Peaslee, 
585 Broadway.—will build school-house 
on avenue A, 77 and 78 streets.—will 
receive bids for supplying heating appar- 
atus and ventilating system for annex 
and main building of grammar school 
No. 34; also for heating and ventilating 
the new school building on Union ave- 
nue near 14othstreet; also for making alter- 
ations, repairs, etc., at several grammar 
school buildings. Write Ed. H. Peas- 
lee. board of education, 585 Broadway. 

Seacliff (L. I.) will vote on the issu- 
ance of $25,000 for a new school building. 

Tonawanda _ will build high-school. 





Write Mr. E. Bett, 
education. 

Utica has prepared plans for a hall 
of language for Hamilton college; cost 
$30,000. Write F. H. Gouge, secretary. 

Waterford will build school-house on 
Saratoga avenue; cost $20,000. Write 
Archs. Fuller & Wheeler, Albany. 

Whitestone (L. = will build school- 
house ; cost $25,000 Write William 
Higginson, arch. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bottineau will build 
Write Meighen, clerk. 

Deehr will build school-house. 
T. O. Lundeby, chairman. 

Glasston will build school-house. Write 
J. Heazlett, clerk. 

Lamoure will build two school-houses 
in Grand View township. Write John 
Kennedy, clerk. 

OHIO. 


Cincinnati will build addition to Ohio 

edical college; cost $30,000. Write W. 
W. Franklin, arch.—Proposals will be 
received for furnishing school desks for 
the Garfield, Lincoln, and Columbian 
school buildings. Write clerk board of 
education. 

Columbus will erect east side high 
school on the Heffner site—The west 
side school will be built on Chicago 
avenue. Write board of education. 

East Cleveland will erect two school- 
houses. Write Mr. Norton Doan, clerk 
board of education. 

Glenville will build addition to school- 
house on Doan street. Write William 
J. Boyd, clerk board of education. 

Hamilton will build school-house. 
Write Geo. Barkman, arch. 

Harmony will build 
Write John McCoy, clerk. 


secretary board of 


school-house. 


Write 


school-house. 








Mt. Vernon.—Rosse hall at Kenyon 
college was totally destroyed by fire. 
Loss $10,000. 

Mossrum will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 5. Write D. N. Hen- 
‘dershot, clerk. 

Paulding will build school-house in 
district No. 9. Write Mr. J. H. Ches- 
ter. 

Rocky River will build brick school 
building. Write Kramer & Wurmser, 
archs., Lorain. 

Urbana will erect a high school build- 
ing. Write board of education.—will] 
build addition to Ward school. Write 
Archs. Yost & Packard, Columbus. 

Warren will erect a new school-house 
on the west side; cost not to exceed $20, 
ooo. Write board of education, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny will erect a new school-house 
in the 3d ward; cost $300,000. Write 
A. C. Lattimer, 508 Market street. 

Allentown will build school-house; cost 
$20,000. Write Arch. J. E. Edwards. 
Lansford will also erect another school- 
house. Write board of control. 

Thisbe.—A school-house will be built 
in Germany Valley near here. Write J. 
M. Lutz, secretary school board. 

Aspinwall will build addition to school- 
house; cost $5,000. Write arch. F. C. 
Sauer, 335 5th avenue, Pittsburg. 

Birdsboro will ‘build school-house; 
cost $16,000. Write Harry Head, arch., 
Reading. 

Brookville will build 
Write Cyrus H. Blood, 

East McKeesport 
house : cost $6,000. 
Carlisle & Co., 
Pittsburg. 

Johnstown will erect a new high school 


school-house. 
secretary. 

will build school- 
Write Archs. E. J. 
605 Smithfield building, 
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VACATION HINTS.... 


On certain dates in the latter part of June and fore part 


of July the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. will 


SAN FRANCISCO AND RETURN at less than half rates. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND RETURN at half rates. 


PAMPHLET OF INFORMATION about the above special excursions, book of information 
about the service of this route, and “Summer Tours, 1897,” a handsome book of tours to the 


offer some real bargain days in the sale of special low 





rate excursion tickets to 


MILWAUKEE AND RETURN at about half rates. 


CHATTANOOGA AND RETURN at half rates: 


TO ALL SUMMER RESORTS 
in the Eastern, Middle, and Western country for which very low rate 
tourist tickets are sold June 1 to October I. 





East, all sent free on request. 


TICKET AGENTS EVERYWHERE SELL TICKETS VIA THIS ROUTE. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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building; cost $75,000. Write George 
Wild, arch. 

Lancaster will erect a college building 
cost $45,000. Write A. F. Smith, arch., 
Reading, Pa. 

Milroy will build addition to school- 
house; cost $4,000. Write Arch. J. F. 
Stetler, Middleburg. 

Oil City will build a high school build- 
ing on Colbert avenue. Write building 
committee. 

Oreland will build school-house; cost 
$15,000. Write Arch. T, Frank Miller, 
1221 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Parnassus will build school-house. 
Write Arch. John Spencer, Verona. 
Penbrook will build  school-house; 


cost $3,000. Write F. M. Ott, secretary 
school board, Susquehanna township. 

Philadelphia will build school-house 
corner Fifteenth and Norris streets; 
cost $60,000.—will build school-house on 
Seymour street; cost $65,000. Write 
board of education.—will erect an ad- 
ditional school building for the R. C. 
school-house on Front street and Lehigh 
avenue; cost $12,000. Write Arch. E. 
F. Durang.—will erect a school-house 
at Thirteenth and Porter streets; cost 
$70,000. Write Arch. J. D. Austin, 713 
Filbert street.—will receive estimates on 
foundations for the Central manual train- 
ing school at Wood and Seventeenth 
streets. Write board of education.— 
will erect cottage building with dormi- 
tories; cost $50,000. Write Arch. J. 
Cather Newsom, 1001 Chestnut street.— 
will erect a new museum of science and 
art for the department of archaeology 
and palzontology of the university of 
Pennsylvania. Address Frank Miles, 
Day & Bro. archs. 

Pittsburg will build high school. Write 
W. H. McKelver, president board of 
education,— will build school-house in 
the 18th ward: cost $20,000. Write E. 
J. Carlisle & Co., archs., Lewis building. 
—will build school-house for St. Joseph’s 
RC. church, Liberty avenue and Pearl 
street: cost $50,000.—will also build 
school-house for Italian R. C. church 
Address F. C. Sauer, arch.—will erect 
an academy building; cost $40,000. Ad- 
dress Archs. Barthberger & Co., East 
Westinghouse building.—will build ad- 
dition to Preble sub-district school-house 
in ward 23: cost $18,388. Write Rose 
& Fisher, builders.—will build school- 
house in the 16th ward: cost $75,000 
Write Arch. S. T. McClarren, Wood 
street. 

Reading.—The building committee of 
the school board has recommended that 
an additional appropriation of $18,000 
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Smithdeal’s Practical Grammar, 





Speller, 
and Letter-Writer make a good combina- 
tion, especially for wo’ k in business colleges, 
high schools, and for advanced students 
These three important branches of stud 
are treated in a practical manner by experi 
enced and successful teachers. Don't 
waste your time and that of your pupils in 
studying unnecessary details. There i+ too 
much to be learned. This book goes right 
to the core, and presents the subject in such 
a clear and comprehensive manner tha’ it is 
pronounced by alla splendid combination, 
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and in parts. Thethree books combined in 
one for 75 cents; introductory price to 
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Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 


The Mutual Life! sss: 


ENGINEERING Rieti S 
INSURANCE COMPANY : 
OF NEW YORK 


Mining & Prospecting 





= 10 STUDENTS 
7 PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford \o lose time from 
work. Send» for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, te 


The International 


Electricity 
Machine Desicn 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & "(ing 
Kaglish Brancues 


RIcHARD A. McCurRpDy, PRESIDENT 





Assets Over $234,000,000 








The Largest Life Insurance Company in th @@@6860860086 86060860860808686084 
World. Tcetal Payments to Policy-Holders At the End of Your Journey you wil! ae 
Exceed $437,000,000. t a great conve nietce to go right over to 





The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sits., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for crapping and the theatres. 
m ¢ 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 
Baggage to and fro Depot free 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 
@ Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 
eseuCeuesseces 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis | 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and l1ith St, NEW YORK. | 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, seh uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect i y anical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency 

Having every facility tor this class of work TI can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. X. ¥. 











B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 


3&5 South 11th St., Richmond, Virginia. 


oe ae will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
pena strength depends on 
er 


mother strength. 


PABST 
MALT BXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to me — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of oods, 
and helps to digest other foods, 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 

1 cate 
: SE -- 


PERRY & CO. 







35 ~ (NSIS? FIN =) Falcon 


Sar: ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Brodéme Street, » New York, N. Y. 





DON’ T a HARD U $2,000 A YEAR EASY. 
8 Gold, Silver, Nickel & Metal 

hing. Gents and Ladies at home 

4 ca ng, taking orders, using and 
selling Prot. Sraz’s Platers. Plates, 
Watches, Jeweiry, Tableware, Bicycles 
and all metal goods. Noex perience, heavy 
plate, modern methods. We do plating, 
manufacture outfita, all sizes, Guaran 
PD ieres Only outfits complete, all tools, 
| J iathes, materials, etc., ready for work. 
We teach you the art, furnish secrets 
aud Tormetas FREE t. Write to day. Testimonials, samples, 
ec., FREE, T. GRAY & €O., PLATING WORKS, Columbus, 0. 


DEAFNESS: & HEA 
In th Our INV 
help when a hispe I. 


Grit odiuating. No Pain 
Hiscox Lo., S58 Bway, ok te tor y- 











at t.) 


RAS <P 





al CURED 


UBE Cushions 
Case b help eyes, 


“roots FREE 





‘Buckeye | Bell Fou ndry 


Bon ture co Oh Church Bells & Chimes, Chimes, 


Ft ya 





Musical, far sounding, ané highly gat » 
factory Bells for schacis, Chub he, 


WERF Prof, Rr. TFs" 


Descriptieu and prices on applicatior 







jalso 
| Write 


SdddddeeedeevdddddddddddS Y | |e made for the new school-house in 


16th ward. 
Slatington 

to be known 

build 
Eugene 


will) build school-house ; 
as No. 6 and No. 15.—will 
addition to No. 28 school. 
D. Fellows, secretary of 


|the board of control. 


lemy school building. 


Slatington will build  school-houlse; 
cost $20,000. Write Arch. Seymour Davis, 
907 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

Somerset will build addition to 


Write 


Acad 
Jonas M. 


|\Cook, president school board. 


| 
| 


to Elm 
building 


addition 


Write 


Titusville will build 
street school building. 
committee. 

Turtlecreek build 


will school house: 


icost $40,000. Address John T. C. Boman, 


lnresident of board. 


ling on East Maiden street; 


Washington will erect seminary build 
cost $50,000, 


land will also build addition to the present 





building on Lincoln street; cost $20,000 


Write Elise Mercur, arch. 

Wayne will build school-house: cost 
$30,000. Write Lawrence Boyd, Har 
rison building. Philadelphia. 

York will build addition to Cherrv 
street school building. Write H. E 


Yessler, arch. 
RHODE ISLAND 


will build 
Write Arch 


school house: 


J. D. John 


Jamestown 
cost $12,000 


ston .Newport. 
Kineston will erect building for Rhode 
Teland agricultural college: cost $50.000 


Write Benj. F. Smith, arch.. Pawtucket. 
Providence will build a school-house: 
cost $25,000 Write Archs. Angell & 
Swift. 87 Wevbosset street 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spartanburg will build 
cost $10,000. Write city 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Edgemont will erect high school build 
ing. Write arch. R. W. Grant, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Millbank will build addition te school 
house: cost $3,000. Write board of 
education. 

Sioux Falls will erect two buildings for 
the St. Elizabeth Industrial school. Ad- 
dress W. L. Dow. arch.—will build ad 
dition to the Whittier school. C. J 
Skinner, clerk. ‘ 


TENNESSEE. 


Jackson will build school-house: cost 
$10.000. Write Arch. H. P. McDonald. 
Bull block, Louisville, Ky.—will receive 


school-house: 
authorities. 


bids for the completion of the West 
Tackson school. Write M. B. Hurt, 
chairman. 

TEXAS. 

Palestine will build school-house: cost 
$o,.000. Write O. H. P. Rudesill, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

UTAH 

Clarkston will bwild = school-house. 
Write arch. C. T. Barrett, Logan. 

Corinne will build school-house in 
school district No. 14. Write J. K. 


Fowler. clerk 





Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It ts impos 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 


Hood’s Pills 





assist Digestion and cure 
Constipation. 25 cents, 





Elsimore will build schol-house; 
$8,000. Write arch. T. T. Davies, 
City. 

Milford will 
district No. 5. 
trustee. 

Provo City will build 
Write arch. T. T. Davies. 

Snowville will build addition to school- 
house. Write H. Petersen clerk of 
trustees. 


cost 
Pre vO 
in 
Buchanan, 


build school-house 
Write A. 


school-house 


VERMONT. 
Burlington will erect ja 
school building; $75,000. 
board of school commissioners. 
VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—An additional building to 
cost about $30,000 will be put up by 
Richmond college. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


will build school-house. 
K. Oney, secretary board 


high 
Write 


new 
cost 


Huntington 
Write James 
of education. 


WISCONSIN. 


Marshfield will build school-house for 

John parish; cost $12,000. Write 

Arch. H. J. Van Ryn, Merrill building, 
Milwaukee. 





Recalled Stormy Times. 


“Well that looks natural,” said the old 
soldier, looking at a can of condensed 
milk on the breakfast table in place of 
ordinary milk that —— on account of 
the storm. “ It’s the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand we used during the war.’ 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs, Winstow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS bv MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING. with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHQG@A, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 





‘Sa aye No, 


COPYRIGNTs 


Ur 







and ye! ell 


YAAvi ce 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a: 
‘solid cake se i oe he soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 


ne'er be be Marr} 
Dont refuse all- 
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TOURS ‘or 
TEACHERS 


and those interested tothe Thousand Is-- 


lands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, "ontreal. 
during the meeting of the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION 


JULY 9-12 


Quebec, Saguenay River, 
tains, &c., 


White lMoun- 
leaving New York July 6 and 8 
Tickets, including board at Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, and all necessary expenses, are 
sold at exceptionally low rates, Circularson 


application, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 E. r4th St., N. Y. City. 














That GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 





No necessity for abad ( R EA M 
or rough complexion. 


Mitk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It rewoves Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
Send 5O0c. for a full size jar (if your droggist 
hasn't it) iand get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, Send stamp for free sample. 


FREDERICK P. INGRAM & CO., 
G6gTenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


’ Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CRE A OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER, 


Re moves Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and S«xin diseases, 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fles detection, On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made, Acce no 
counterfeit o' simi. 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre sald to a 
lady of thehaut-fon 
(a patient): “As 
you ladi sw Ul use 
them, Irecommend 
, ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 

as the least harm- 

ful of all the Skin preparations: * One bottle willlast 
oo mouths, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. ¥ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
through: ut ihe U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. ¥. C ity at RK. H. Macy’s, Bterafe, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealer 

bw Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


SMETIC 







Pvuniries as WELL 
} AUTIFES 
. KIN 





A Vacation Trip to the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial und the Mountains of 
Western North Carolina. 


Where can you go for a short vacation, 
and have a more delightful time, than to 
make a trip to the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition at Nashville? The round trip 
rate, by rail from New York, is onl 
$25.30, good for ten days. The Pennsyl- 
vania and Southern Railway operate a 
through line of Pullman drawing-room 
and sleeping cars, leaving New York daily 
at 4.30 P.M. The route is through the 
“Land of the Sky,” Asheville, N. C.—a 
more delightful spot on earth cannot be 
found. Stop over and visit the Vander- 
bilt estate, and numerous other attractive 
points of interest. Write to the New York 
Office, 271 Broadway, New York, for in- 
formation. Copies of illustrated pamphlet 
of summer homes and resorts, mailed upon 
application, enclosing two cents. 


President McKinley’s Trip South. 
THROUGH THE “LAND OF THE SKY.” 
The President and party will leave for 

Nashville, Tenn., on June 7th, to visit the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition. On his 
return he will stop over at Asheville, N. C., 
in “The Land ot the Sky,” for a day or 
two. This point is located directly on the 
line of the Southern Railway, the popular 
route between New York and Nashville. 
The program of entertainment at that 
point Ses not yet been announced, but ar- 
rangements have been made at the Battery 
Park Hotel for his party; also, he will 
make a visit to the famous Biltmore estate. 
There are numerous points of interest 
around the city which will make his stay 
in “ The Land of the Sky” pleasant. 


Nausea and Vomiting. 


Antikamnia may to some be a new rem- 
edy for this condition, and it was brought 
to use in an accidental manner. Dr. H.G. 
Reemsnyder says: “ A lady, pregnant, was 
suffering with headache and vomiting, and 
I was consulted as regards the former. As 
is my custom, I gave her the drug that 
proved itself most efficacious in this trouble, 
namely, Antikamnia, and when next I saw 
her, she informed me that the medicine | 
ay her, not only relieved the headache, 
out also the vomiting. Here was some- 
thing new for me, and having other cases 
on hand, I gave each ot them Antikamnia 
in five-grain doses, and was delighted to 
find that every case was decidedly benefited 
thereby. 


Summer Homes. 


A beautifully illustrated book—list of 
over 5,000 summer hotels and boardin 
houses along the Hudson, in the Catskill 
Mountains, and northern New York. Send 
eight cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, West 
Shore Railroad, 363 Broadway, New York ; 
or free upon application. 


The church trustees of the New First 
Presbyterian church have awarded the 
contract for their heating and ventilating 
system to The Peck-Williamson Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This church, when fin- 
ished, will rank among the grandest in Penn 
Yan, and the ventilation in same will cut 
quite a figure, as the Peck-Williamson Co. 
have figured on changing the entire air in 
the building six times per hour. 


For hoarseness, colds, asthma and bron- 


chial troubles, use “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.’ Sold only in boxes. Avoid im- 
itation. 


Only $25 00 to San Francisco. 

From a via the Northwestern Line 
(Chicago & North-Western Railway), the 
famous “California in 3 Days” Route, 
June 29 to July 3, inclusive, on account of 
the C. E. Convention. Similar rates will 
be made eastbound. For full information 
apply to ticket agents of connecting lines, 
or address 





H. A. Gross, G. E. P. A., 423 Broadway, 
New York. 


The blood is 


iW giving. 
improved, the nerves 
soothed, the stomach 
benefited by this delicious 

beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
Quenches the thirst, tickles 
the palate ; full of snap, sparkle 

and effervescence. A temper- 


ance drink for everybody. 


Made ouly by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A package makes five gallon« 














eas and Coffees, 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
~hange, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run n > risk. 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High Grade Teas. These are Special In- 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc, 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth of Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Cents Per Pound 


25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
25, 30, 35, 40, 50 


Oolong, black - - ° 
Mixed, black and green - 


Japan, uncolored’ - - - 25, 35, 40, 

English Breakfast, blac k- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 


Gunpowder, green - - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea. black w ith green tea flavor 70 


Long-Arm-Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan - - - - iO 
Assams_ - - - - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes. - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees - - 28, 25, #2 


Send this “ ad.’’ and 10c. in stamps and we will 
mail you }4lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 

The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c. 
per Ib. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this * ad."’ and $2.00. This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 
ht, remov 


fluous batr, if li 
sy U PER ithee home by ihe needle ; 
eayv elec ectric pb 
Weodbu ary, 
t ty 


St, N. ¥. Use Facial Soa, 
send 10 cents for Beauty Boo 





=~ 
pare, 


Hn of ~ 
acial 


‘and sam 


«'ther Woodbury’s Facial Soap or 
Cresm. 
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NOW READY. : 


Painter's Introduction to American Literature. 


From the high reputation of the author much will naturally be expected of this new 

hone —— publishers believe, however, that the largest anticipations will be fully 
realized. 
- Prof. Painter’s grasp of the philosophy of literature is remarkable. His abilty to 
present the subject as a whole in a way easily to be understood by immature pupils is 
unique. He discerns with remarkable clearness the relation of race, epoch, and 
environment to literature and plainly sets it forth. 


Price, with Annotated Selections, pp. 497, $1.25. Price, without Annotated 
Selections, pp. 276, $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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HE most luxurious and delightful 

trip you can take this Summer is 

on the Great Lakes v/a the Northern 

Steamship Co.’s exclusively passenger 

twin-screw palatial steamships, North 

West and North Land, between Buf- 
ffalo and Duluth. 


W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 


I, M. Bortle, Gen, Passenger Ag't, Buffalo, N.Y. : 


0OO-O-0OS8 2244068466 8426S CSSSSSSFSSS SEES EB 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR NOTE-BOOKS 


We are puolishing reproductions of good examples of historic art for t :e use of teachers and students to 
assist them iu illustrating their note-vo ks. There illustrations are in half-tones, printed in black ink. These 
reproductions are of great value, not only in the study of historic art. architecture and ornament, but also in 
the study of literature. 

The following set of illustrations, together with an explanatory sheet for each, now ready, and others 
will soon follow. Price, per set, Scents, including the text: 

EGYPTIAN: Map of Egypt; Sphinx and Pyramids ; Temple of Edfou ; Plan of Temple of 
Edfeu ; Karnac —Hypostyle Hall-Middle Columns; f eti 1.—Relief with Hieroglyphics. 
GREEK : Map of Greece ; Acropolis with Meunt Lycebettus ; Plan of Acropolis ; Parthenon 

and Thesion; Figures from Partheno n Frieze ; Caryatides from Erechtheion. 
ROMAN: Roman Forum; Aqueduct of Claudius; Roman Coliseum; The Pantheon (-x- 
terier); The Pantheon (interior; The Pantheon (plan). 

In addition to the above we have many other subjects, including Byzantine, Romanesque, Saracenic, and 
Gothic styles of architecture, from which a selection may be made. 


: 
é 
é 
é 
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Correspondence cordially invited. Pleate mention this paper. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 5 W. Eighteenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 








3 East 14th Street New York. 
113 William Street, New York. 


GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
Ba gtintet from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpatd. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid §@ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
et rs of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 


BICYCLES 


AND 


BOOKS. BOOKS. 


We want School Books. You want a Camera or a Bicycle, and you may 
have more School Books (either new or used) than money. We will take 
School Books in payment for either a Camera or a Bicycle, in whole or in 
part. Write for further information. 


The Del Prado Bicycle, $50. | The Vive Camera $5. to $15. 
Both thoroughly reliable, honestly made, fairly priced and fully guaranteed by 


Cc. Tl. BARNES COPIPANY, 106 to 112 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bus. Est. 1874. 








1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAiviE RAS 


AND 











INC. 1894, 





itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 





Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes,”* It gives list ot Hotels, Farm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Moun.ains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster. ana 
De'aware Counties, N. Y, on the main line and 
branches of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. In New York: 
No, 2 Battery Place, «13, 65, 171, 27%, 944. 1,323 
Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 25» Colum- 
bus Av., 134 East resth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices. foot of Franklin and West 42d Sis. in 
Brooklyn: No, 4 Court St., 850 Fulton St., 93 Broad- 
way, 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and ** Eagle” 
Office. 

“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Pnotographs of 535 of the 
above * HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. 

On Saturday, May 20, Excursion Tickets for one 
fare will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting 2 
Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing ir. 
this delightful region. Tickets goed returning 
Tuesday, Juner. J. C. ANDERSON, General Pass- 
enger Agt., <6 Beaver St.. New York. 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 


Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO.,252 “S0sFont Street: 
IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 








Catalogue on application. Imrortations promptly made 


ZOOLOGY. 


300 SPECIMENS FOR $25.00. 
Designed Especially for Class Work. 


N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, - - Boston, Mass. 





Catalogue on applicati»*. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ame, Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work, You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
(2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago 











